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The Dragoman 


The author of this book is an American. 





His name ws 


GEORGE K. STILES 


This is his first novel. 


Predictions are always hazardous, but the pub- 
lishers of ‘The Dragoman”’ believe that this book 
has in it qualities which will make it one of the most 
talked of and successful novels of the new year. 

It is a love story. The heroine is an American 
girl. The hero is a young Englishman. The scene 
is Egypt—not the Egypt of hotels and tourists, but 
the grim hinterland of the upper Nile, where strange 
things happen and few white men ever venture. The 
fast and its mystery, the inner workings of interna- 
tional diplomacy, the mighty power of Mohammed- 
anism, are all elements which make the story one of 
extraordinary and fascinating interest. 


Post 8vo, CLotu, $1.30 Net 
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These are some of the things that the boy is taught to make 


THE INDOOR BOOK THE OUTDOOR BOOK 
THE ELECTRICITY BOOK CAMPING and SCOUTING 
THE MACHINERY BOOK THE BOATING BOOK 


These six large volumes will show your boy how his leisure time may be spent with 
pleasure as well as profit to himself. They are designed to give him self-reliance by 
encouraging him to think and act for himself—to develop his ingenuity and his practical 
ability to do things along lines which will enable him to have fun in the 
doing—arouse his interest in the wonders of the world around him and to 
equip him to deal efficiently with his own specific problems later on. 
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BROTHERS Above all, the books are interesting, interesting, interesting. 
Franklin A boy should become acquainted with the development in 
Square, N. Y. mechanics, electricity, aeronautics, etc., which have already come to 





have a place in the sports and pastimes of the wide-awake youth. 
The entire future of your boy may depend upon this fundamental 








Sak, a en ee knowledge. It is your privilege to place it within his reach. 
ten days’ approval, and also enter The books are strongly and handsomely bound, having in 
cence apmer ty yqneme ag ol mind possible rough usage. _They are printed from a new 
for one year, for which jinclose $1.00, * copper-faced type, and contain about seven hundred illustra- 
until the total price, $12.00, is paid, if tions and working diagrams thoroughly explaining the text. 
the books are accepted by me. W2 With these books you will receive, at no additional cost, 
a year’s subscription to Harper’s Magazine and Harper’s 
NAMB. 000+ seseeeceeereee ee Bazar, or, Harper’s Weekly and Harper’s Bazar. 
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Your United States 
By ARNOLD BENNETT 


Author of “ Old Wives’ Tales,” etc. 









O English writer since 

Thackeray has been 
welcomed ‘to the United 
States with such spontane- 
ous enthusiasm as Arnold 
Bennett. All doors were 
opened to him. He saw 
more in a comparatively 
brief visit than most of us 
see in a lifetime. 

Gifted witha keen sense 
of humor, Mr. Bennett ap- 
proaches his subject in a brilliantly unconventional way 
—and with a full consciousness of the bigness of his 
undertaking. Our daily life, our society, our sports, our 
theaters, our schools and colleges, East and West, all come 
in for their share of his sane and graceful appreciaion. 

Few indeed are the works of fiction that can even begin 
to compare in charm and fascination with this masterly 
series of impressions. 

The many beautiful illustrations by Frank Craig, the 
English artist who accompanied Mr. Bennett, tell their 
story pictorially as brilliantly as Mr. Bennett does in his 
text. Crown Octavo, Cloth, $2.00 net. 
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WOODROW 
WILSON’S 


George Washington 


A new illustrated edition at a popular 
price of this biography of our first presi- 
dent. In the perspective of American 
history——a perspective clearer, perhaps, 
to this writer than to any other—the 
period treated is especially significant, 
being the culmination of the Colonial 
era and the establishment of the Republic 
on the firm basis of Constitutional law. 


Profusely Mlustrated by Howard Pyle, Harry 
Fenn, and Others. Crown 8vo., Cloth. $2.00 net 
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THE ENCHANTED CITY 


All the world knows New York as the relentless city, the workshop of captains of industry, of kings of finance, the lofty 

temple of the great god Success. How many know its aspect when darkness enwraps its towers of steel and stone? Every 

sordid suggestion is obscur.:d, and the kindling lights reveal a strange and fascinating fairyland. The photograph above is a view 

of the city’s newest skyscraper, the tallest building in the world, taken from Chambers Street, overlooking City Hall Park 
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COMMENT 


Freeing the President 

Ture proposed constitutional amendment adopted 
by the Senate limiting the service of a President 
to a single term of six years is substantially identi- 
eal with the Chay1on resolution reported to the 
House by the Committee on Judiciary at the previ- 
ous session. It reads as follows: 

The executive power shall be vested in a President 
of the United States of America. The term of the 
ofiice .of President shall be six years; and no person 
who has held the office by election, or discharged its 
powers or duties, or acted as President under the 
Constitution and laws made in pursuance thereof, shall 
be eligible to hold again the oilice by election. 

The resolution was adopted by the votes of all 
of the Democratic Senators except Suivety of 
Indiana, of seventeen regular Republicans, and of 
two liberal Republieans—Cruwaunxs and Works. 
Although practically a Democratie measure, hav- 
ing originated in the Baltimore platform, it was 
passed by a non-partisan majority. This fact pre- 
sages prompt acceptance by the House of Repre- 
sentatives, approval by the President, and = sub- 
mission to the state legislatures for ratification. 
If thirty-six states should ratify during the next 
four years, the immediate effect of the amendment 
would be (1) to extend President Witson’s term 
io six years and (2) to bar Mr. Witsox, Mr. Tart, 
and Mr. Roosrvetr from again serving as Presi- 
dent. 

The only opposition, apparently, will come from 
the friends of Mr. Roosrvett upon the claim that 
the amendment was aimed at him and him alone. 
The fact, of course, is that he has far less ground 
for complaint than Governor Witsox, who would 
be renominated almost surely in 1916; and certain- 
ly no more than President Tarr, who could and 
might readily come back as a candidate, as CLEVE- 
LAND djd, without impinging the third-term tradi- 
tion. But that makes no difference to Dixon and 
the others, who have burned their bridges and 
merged their own political hopes in the possible 
resuscitation of their chief. 

What Mr. Roosevett himself will do or try to do 
about it remains to be seen. Tis position was awk- 
ward enough, in view of his solemn renunciation, 
as a third-term candidate. It will be even more 
embarrassing for him to take a stand against a 
great reform measure simply beeause it bars 
realization of a purely personal ambition. There 
is no doubt that the country wants the change; 
it voted for it, in facet, when it elected the Demo- 
cratic ticket. Mr. Roosrverr, then, would have 
to oppose the expressed “will of the people ” on 
a constitutional question and try to change their 
views as a matter of personal loyalty to himself. 
We doubt if he will make the attempt. And we 
are quite certain that he will fail if he does. The 
RoosEvELT obsession reached its top notch last 
year and, since election, has been steadily petering 
out. 

Mr. Witson’s position is wholly different. He 
is not bound in any way by the Baltimore declara- 
tion, as we can demonstrate to the satisfaction of 
any fair mind, if the occasion should ever arise. 
But he has refrained quite properly from express- 
ing even an impersonal view which might influence 
the pending legislation. Whether or not he re- 
eards the change as desirable from the standpoint 
of governmental expediency cannot be determined 
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from anything that he has said or written. That 
he would be the last to resist a movement initiated 
by a two-thirds vote of both Houses of Congress, 
for the sake of any political advantage to himself, 
the country may rest assured. Moreover, his sole 
object is actual accomplishment in the interest 
of the whole people, and nobody familiar with the 
handicap of a President desiring a renomination 
‘an doubt for a moment that he could. get infinitely 
more done in a fixed term of six years than he 
could possibly achieve in two terms of four years 
cach. President Tarr put the practical phase 
very clearly when he said in the Lotos Club: 

T don’t care how unambitious or modest a President 
is, I don’t care how determined he is that he himself 
will not secure his renomination (and there are very 
few indeed who go to that extent), still his subordi- 
nates equally interested with him in his re-election 
will, whenever they have the opportunity, exert their 
influence and divide their time between the public 
service and the effort to secure their chief’s renomina- 
tion and re-election. 

It is difficult to prevent the whole administration 
from losing a part of its effectiveness for the public 
goed by this diversion to political effort for at least a 
year of the four of each administration. Were this 
made impossible by law, IT can see no reason why the 
energy of the President and that of all his subordinates 
might net be directed rather to making a great record 
of efliciency in the first and only term than in seeking 
a second term for that purpose. 

We are convinced that the change would be a 
matter of congratulation to beth the country and 
Mr. Wirson. For the first time sinee the early 
days we should have a perfectly free President, 
able to view every preposition, relating to appoint- 
ments no less than to legislation and administra- 
tion, strictly upon its merits and from the view- 
point of efficiency alone. The advantages sure to 
acerue from such a condition are simply im- 
measurable. 

As for Mr. Tart. he is likely to have the oppor- 
tunity to sign a bill which will definitely and 
irrevocably fix his future status as that of a 
private citizen. TTe will do it with his usual good 
grace, of course, and, if we mistake not, without 
a qualm of regret. 

It is a great thing, this amendment, if we can 
put it over—the greatest since the Emancipation 
Proclamation. Bryan, Hearst, and all of the 
other disturbers are for it. Now let the Colonel 
be a sport and make it unanimous! 


The Senate and the Patronage 

Tt is an unedifying row to which the’ Senate 
seems inclined to devote most of its time from 
now until March 4th. President Tarr has sent 
in something like thirteen hundred nominations 
to Federal offices, most of them, we presume, post- 
offices. If confirmed, most of these appointees 
will hold for four years. If they are not con- 
firmed, President Wisox will have to fill the 
vacancies. The Republicans, of course, want to 
confirm the appointments. The Democrats want 
to keep the places open for Democratic applicants. 
That, so far as we can see, is the substance of 
the controversy—practically all there is to it. 

This whole patronage business is a curious thing. 
President Tart, we have no doubt, would have 
been glad to escape the bother of choosing among 
the applicants for all these offices. It was utterly 
impossible for him to make for himself a thorough 
examination of each individual case, and he knew 
he was bound to make mistakes. On the other 
hand, we are equally confident in the conjecture 
that President-elect Witson has no joy in looking 
forward to the job of making out another list. 
What is more curious still, the very Senators who 
are standing out against confirmations probably 
look forward with anything but pleasure to the 
task they are setting themselves by their partisan- 
ship. They know that if their present fight is 
suecessful they will themselves have to make 
recommendations, and that that will involve in- 
vidious choices, and that they will probably make 
more enemies than friends by the exercise of their 
prerogative. When President Tart made the capi- 
tal blunder of his administration—the blunder of 
denying to Progressive Republican Senators and 
Representatives the patronage to which custom 
entitled them—he did not merely hurt himself; 
he immeasurably strengthened them. One of 
them, Senator Dotttver, said at the time that 
he felt as if a millstone had been taken off his 
neck, 

The only comment is OxenstreRN’s: “Go forth, 
my son, and see with what little wisdom the world 
is governed.” 


Party Politics and the Philippines 

Tt is a good thing that so prominent a Congress- 
man as Representative Suertey of Kentucky has 
had the courage and candor to speak out what he 
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felt about the Philippines, quite without reference 
to party. Like the currency question and the 
Panama tolls question, the question of our policy 
with the Philippines is one that never ought to 
have been dragged into party polities at all. 

It is either a colonial question or a question of 
foreign relations. The contention of the very 
men who are readiest to treat it in a thoroughly 
partisan way is that it is a question of foreign 
relations, and that is precisely the kind of question 
on which it is least excusable to draw party lines. 
On that point there is practically universal agree- 
ment among people who consider public questions 
with the least regard to the claims of patriotism. 
When an English statesman is charged with any 
foreign relation of the Empire, he as a matter 
of course ceases to be Whig or Tory, Liberal or 
Unionist, and becomes merely an Englishman. It 
is the same way with a French statesman or a 
German or a Russian. It usually is, and always 
ought to be, the same way with an American 
statesman. When the question is of colonial 
rather than foreign relations, the obligation to 
disregard partisanship is only a little less obvious. 
But we repeat: the men who want to make the 
Philippine question a party question are precisely 
the same group who insist that it is a question 
of foreign relations, not of colonial policy. 

There is another way of looking at it. Both 
the great parties are responsible for our present 
occupation of the Philippines. The Democratic 
party was represented among the signers of the 
Treaty of Paris. Democratic votes in the Senate 
were essential to the ratification of it, and -it is 
notorious that they were fortheoming at the behest 
of the man who was then the party’s recognized 
leader, Mr. Bryan. It is now, therefore, simply 
preposterous for Democrats to talk as if our 
Philippine policy up to date were an exclusively 
Republican policy. It has been neither a Repub- 
lican policy nor a Democratic policy. It has been 
an American policy. 

All this, of course, has no bearing on the prac- 
tical question whether or not we ought now to 
name a future date on which we shall be ready to 
withdraw from the Philippines. So far as we 
know, nobody contends that it would be either wise 
or honorable to withdraw at once. If anybody 
thinks he knows precisely when that step will be 
wise and honorable, we for one must decline to 
take issue with him: he evidently has sources of 
knowledge or powers of divination denied to ordi- 
nary mortals. Being only mortal and ordinary, we 
can’t help attaching some importance to the judg- 
ment of men like President Tarr and CamEron 
Forses, who have had the best opportunities for 
studying the problem and who agree that, while 
we ought to keep before us, as our ultimate goal, 
independence and self-government for the Fili- 
pinos, it would be wrong as well as preposterous 
to fix any precise date for that consummation. 


The Cabinet 

Of course much of the talk and conjecture about 
the new Cabinet has been rather cheap and silly. 
The public wanted a lot on that subject, and the 
papers, seeking to meet the demand, have had less 
than usual to go on. 

Nevertheless, the public’s very keen interest in 
the subject is by no means a reflection on the pub- 
lie’s intelligence. It is natural and reasonable. 
It shows a correct instinct. The public is entirely 
right in attaching much importance to the Presi- 
dent-elect’s Cabinet choices. It is entirely right 
in attaching much importance to the Cabinet. 

The very fact that there is a Cabinet in this 
country, with fully recognized functions, goes to 
sustain this view. As is well known, the Constitu- 
tion makes no mention of any such ‘body. It 
refers once to “the principal officer in each of 
the executive departments, and that is all. Ap- 
parently, even the writers of The Federalist did 
not find anything in the instrument creating any- 
thing like the Cabinet as it now is. Haminron 
was particularly pleased because no “ council ” had 
been provided to lessen either the authority or the 
responsibility of the President. The Cabinct, 
therefore, is distinctly an outgrowth of the actual 
needs of our system. It is something Presidents 
have had to have; and something that as the years 
have passed has been gaining pretty steadily in 
size as well as in functions. The President-elect 
is one of the publicists that have fully recognized 
the very great place it now fills in our government. 

He has recognized, too, how much the choice of 
a Cabinet has to do with the character of an ad- 
ministration, and that to choose a set of constant 
advisers comes very near constituting a choice of 
policies. It is still true, no doubt, as Hamitton 
gladly argued, that the ultimate responsibility for 
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the “execution ” of our government rests on a sin- 
gle head: true morally as well as legally. The Presi- 
dent cannot shift that responsibility at all; he can 
only shift, as indeed he must shift, the actual 
performance, in the first instance, of some of the 
prodigious and ever-increasing number of execu- 
tive functions. But in naming these “chief of- 
ficers” he does far more than merely trust them 
with executive chores. He indicates, he practical- 
ly declares, what general character he means to 
give to his administration, and he also gives to the 
men chosen great power to aid in carrying out 
this design. 

At the present moment, in the present state of 
parties. this general decision of the President-elect 
is bound to be even more than usually important. 
He himself shows every sign of awareness that 
this is so. In all probability no act of his ad- 
ministration will more powerfully affect the course 
of events than the batch of nominations which he 
will, right at the start, send in to the Senate. Tet 
us all trust that in this, his first great test and 
trial, he will exhibit to the country and the world 
that combination of firmness and moderation, of 
poise and purpose, which is wisdom and states- 
manship. 


The Lincoln Memorial 

The President signed last Saturday the Con- 
gressional resolution providing for a memorial to 
AprataM Lincotn in Washington’s Potomae Park. 
An appropriation of two million dollars is expected 
to follow. This disposes, we presume, of the 
Gettysburg road project and of the memorial 
bridge and the convention hall. No doubt Wash- 
ington will get them all in due time, for they are 
all good-enough schemes, but not as memorials of 
Lixcotx. What form the memorial in Potomae 
Park will take seems not decided yet, but whoever 
will look in at the Architectural Society’s exhibi- 
tion now open here will be encouraged to hope 
that we have the talent and the skill in the country 
to: raise a monument to Lincotn that will be worthy 
of his fame. 


Should the Churches Shut Down ? 

It seems that Professor Wintutarp O. Fister, of 
Wesleyan University, at Middletown, Connecticut, 
lately disclosed in publie his belief that religion 
would henefit by a closing of all the churches for 
several years. Whereupon President SHaNKLIN 
felt called upon to invite him to resign from the 
Wesleyan faculty as being out of place in Wes- 
leyan University, and Professor Fisuer did resign 
forthwith without delay and without complaint. 

We have not seen a full report of Professor 
Fisuer’s remarks, but if they were merely to the 
effect above indicated, we fail to see why he 
should have resigned. His suggestion of the 
closing of the churches for several years is a 
bit novel, but there is no harm in it. Indeed, 
it is an interesting remark and worth debating. 
How much good do the churches do at this 
time and as at present conducted? How near- 
ly Christian are they and how necessary to the 
promulgation of the Christian religion? If they 
all shut down for a time, what sort of substitutes 
could be devised for them; and when they started 
again, with what changes would they resume busi- 
ness ? 

Perhaps it was to promote the discussion of 
points like these that Professor Fisier said what 
he did. It is obvious that nowadays the propaga- 
tion of the Christian religion goes on very ex- 
tensively outside of the churches. People are less 
dependent on preaching for their spiritual food 
than they were before every one could read and 
everything got into print. The annual volume of 
religious reading that is put out is enormous. 
There are many who think there is more religion 
in current life and current polities than ever was 
known before, but the churches don’t show it. 
They go along about as usual. We read that in 
the face of the Men and Religion movement last 
year, which was a special effort to Christianize 
everybody, “the total increase for all the churches 
for 1912 was 579,852, a decrease of 15,486 from the 
figures of 1911.” It is to smile, gently, at this first 
evidence of the result of applying business prin- 
ciples to the spread of the Gospel. 

Tt is a fact that many people whose disposition 
is entirely favorable to the churches ask themselves 
whether the churches nowadays fulfil their func- 
tion as well as they should and whether they could 
be bettered. If that is what is going on in the 
mind of Professor Fisuer, what’s the harm? It 
is as though a mill inspector should be asked to 
resign for saying that the machinery in a certain 
mill seemed to him out of date and the mill might 
better shut down for a time. It might be a sound 
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opinion. The operatives in the mill probably would 
not like it, and perhaps they would do what Presi- 
dent SHANKLIN has dene. 

For at least a generation we have heard the 
complaint that the ministry was not getting the 
men it was entitled to. 

Why not? 

It may be that Professor Fisuer thinks he knows. 


Senatorial Opinions 

Senator Fiercurr of Florida shows a notable 
and not unamusing liberality of spirit about the 
canal-rates question. The papers quote him as 
saying, when asked for his views: 

I do not favor the arbitration of the toll question 
nor the repeal of the law, but if it should become 


necessary I should be willing to have the whole ques- 
tion passed upon by our own Supreme Court. 


That would be like saying to a complainant 
who alleged an injury: “I don’t think your con- 
tention is sound, but I will ask my lawyer to give 
you an opinion.” More to the point is the senti- 
ment of Senator Townsenp: 


Tf it should reach the point where it would be neces- 
sary to refer the matter to the Hague tribunal I 
would in preference repeal the law. 


The American Town Needs Studying 

A young writer in the Aflantic Monthly, Texx- 
potpir S. Bourne, starts a line of inquiry that 
ought to be followed up. Te makes a study of an 
American town. He chooses a suburban town, 
striving to retain its “soul” against the adjacent 
city’s cnslaughts. and in that, we think, he fol- 
lows opportunity rather than judgment. Suburbs 
are not very representative. He also, we think, 
neglects some of the most vital features of the 
life of American towns. He has probably worked 
in some seminary subject to German influence. 
But his idea is a good one. Millions of Americans 
live in “towns ” of one sort or another, and a ecom- 
petent account of the life of the various sorts of 
American towns, done with sympathy and imagina- 
tion, would show us a lot about ourselves. It would 
have economie values. It would make many of us 
understand better what we care about, and how we 
are daily occupied, and how much better we and 
our neighbors might be doing. Tt would give 
definiteness to latent public spirit. It would help 
quite appreciably in the present vigorous but un- 
guided endeavor of Americans to make their own 
lives interesting otherwise than by the mere mi- 
metie study of the lives of other peoples. 


Many Tastes in People To-day 

On the question of women smoking the Bishop 
of Ripon (England), who has been visiting in 
Boston, was asked for an opinion, and gave it. 


He said: 


Tf the men find it a pleasure to smoke why should 
that pleasure be relegated to the men and not to the 
women? There are women in England who are well 
thought of who smoke. There are many colors in the 
rainbow, so there are many tastes in people to-day. 
What may be a pleasure to the nren may be given to 
the women. Smoking among women will sooner or 
later adjust itself. There will be always women who 
will do things above the ordinary to provoke criticism, 
and there will be women who will retain their womanly 
traits and stand for the highest and noblest that there 
is in life and will not tolerate even smoking as a 
pleasure. 


Ife does not like it, but would not forbid it. 
It is a matter that will adjust itself. This seems 
a wise bishop. Would that he might preach for 
a time to the people of the United States, so many 
of whom incline to regulate by main strength 
and legislation things that ought not to be so 
regulated, and which if left alone will sooner or 
later adjust themselves. 


The Open Winter 

Nothing is certain about Mr. Witson’s Cabinet, 
but it continued to look a good deal like tulips for 
an inauguration day. The oldest inhabitant may 
remember such another January, but nobody else 
does. The Hudson River, being still open at sun- 
down on January 30th (close up to our time of 
going to press), broke a record of thirty - nine 
years and seems disposed to emphasize its dis- 
position toward winter navigation. At this writ- 
ing the papers say there is no ice harvested yet 
in Maine, and presumably the ice-dealers have 
laid off their furs and put on their thinking-caps. 
The ice-machines can make ice, but can they make 
enough or anywhere near enough? Devoe of 
Hackensack prophesies an ample supply of hard 
weather in February, but so far his forecasts do 
not justify his claim to be in the confidence of the 
climate. Tt has been a mighty curious winter. One 
wonders how much the crops will miss the poor 
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man’s manure and how much the shortage so far 
of ice is offset by the country’s diminished need of 
coal and by the advantage of an open winter to 
the railroads of the north. We have one eomfort. 
However abnormal the season is, it is not a thing 
that we shall be expected to cure by legislation. 

And though winter has lagged remarkably, we 
may get it vet. 


Our Beautiful New Railroad Station 

Our public here was greatly interested in the 
cpening, last Sunday, of the new Grand Central 
Station in New York. At midnight on Saturday 
there were thousands of people in the new station 
examining it and admiring it. All Sunday it was 
full of visitors and would have been crowded if 
it hadn’t been so very big. 

It is a beautiful public building, a magnificent 
embellishment of the city, and a splendid monu- 
ment to the men who conceived, planned, and built 
it—particularly to Mr. Wtrirney Warren, the 
architect—and to the country that pays for it. 
Grateful it is to the spirit to see a great work 
splendidly and ably carried through. 

Our great and beautiful buildings in New York 
are getting more and more to be public buildings 
of one sort or another; railroad stations, apart- 
ment-houses, city buildings, office buildings, li- 
braries, art museums, schools, shops, hotels, and 
the like. Time was, and only a little while ago, 
when most of the more attractive buildings in New 
York were private residences. But that has passed. 
Not only are few newNprivate dwellings of special 
importance going up, but we seem likely to lose 
the best of these we have. Mr. Hunr built some 
beautiful houses on Fifth Avenue and they are 
still beautiful, but business is elosing in on the 
best of them. Mr. Frick is a builder, and he in- 
tends to put something out of common on the 
Lenox Library lot, but he is an exeeption. Rich 
citizens seem disposed nowadays to give up 
great town houses and do their building in the 
country, contenting themselves with apartment- 
house lodgings in town. But whereas twenty-five 
years ago the City Hall, the Madison Square Gar- 
den, and a few ehurehes were about all the pub- 
lie buildings we had of special distinetion, now 
we have the two splendid railroad terminals, the 
new post-office behind the Pennsylvania Station, 
the new Publie Library, the Cathedral of St. John, 
the Columbia College buildings, the Municipal 
Office Building, and hotels, great schools, and 
monumental office buildings far, far too many to 
enumerate. 

Our city is growing splendid. To visiting archi- 
tects from other cities it is exceedingly interesting, 
and what is done here that is good has its influence 
on building in all the eities in the country. That 
is one blessed thing about art. It is not local. 
When beauty is developed all the country profits. 
Such an edifice as the new Grand Central Station 
will have an enormous influence on public taste. 


Mr. Watterson Dissents 

Mr. Warrterson’s letter on page 6 discloses that 
the Courier Journal’s view lately discussed in the 
Werkty, that Mr. Spooner is reprobate for mov- 
ing to New York to make a living, is not a view 
that enjoys Mr. Warrerson’s personal support. 

Marse Henry is in Florida, and happy there, we 
hope, even when views get into his paper that he 
deprecates. 

Perhaps we should have known better than to 
tie up to him individually this particular opinion 
about Mr. Spooner, but we guessed wrong. 


Liberty and Order 

The Republican party stands . . . for the retention 
of the Philippines.—President TA¥rt. 

The first Republican national convention after the 
war with Spain announced that it was our duty to 
confer “liberty ” upon all the rescued peoples. They 
haven’t got it yet.—The World. 

Taking all the inhabitants of the Philippine 
Tslands into the count, haven’t they got more 
liberty to-day than they ever had before, and are 
they not getting more all the time? 

Our impression is that they have, and they are. 

When we say “ Filipinos ” we usually think of 
a part of the people who live in the island of 
Luzon, but the Philippine problem includes them 
and all the Moros, the Igorotes, and all the peo- 
ple on all the islands. 

There cannot be much liberty without a fair 
degree of order. We keep order in the Philippines, 
and according to the best information we get, 
liberty is increasing there. 

When we let go, unless we can transfer our 
trust to hands competent to maintain order, it 
will be hard sledding for liberty. 








The Passions of the Soul 


TuoucH Homer is not very clear, beyond all doubt 
the Lotophagi were Asiatics. Indeed, only such 
Greeks as had lived long in the East could have felt so 
strongly the temptation to turn the whole of life itto 
a long summer-sweet afternoon—to make four o'clock 
of a Thursday in June endure for twenty years, on a 
well-kept lawn, thick, fine, and springy, with a good 
bit of view, under honey-scented, blossoming lindens, 
murmurous with golden bees in their dense green and 
amber, and to smell in puffs the cinnamon odors of 
stocks and clove-pinks, and the brewing attar of 
nodding, heavy-headed cabbage roses. Here in the 
West we might enjoy it past tea-time, but we should 
have had quite enough befere it was time to dress for 
dinner. 

Here in the West we have gone a very long way 
from the ideals of the antique world, with its serene 
loveliness; almost as long a way as from the ideals of 
the East, with its perfection of a civilization purely 
mundane. When the men came down tall and white 
out of the north, with hair colored like honey and 
eyes colored like the sea, for all their frank, un- 
troubled bearing, their free glance, their open brow, 
their unfettered, ringing tread, they brought a_ po- 
tentiality of emotion higher than any one had known 
before. Latent in them was passion and pain im- 
measurable. 

We are all more or less of their kin, and the mingled 
strain in our blood troubles our spirits. We suffer the 
imperious necessity to feel. even where feeling means 
conscious pain. Anesthetics and eugenics, euthanasia 
and palaces of peace, are all very well, but we have no 
notion of letting life grow stagnant or facile or torpid. 
Still there is the desire of the moth for the star, and 
the jealousy that is cruel as the grave, and the love 
that is stronger than death, and the laving down of 
young and goodly lives in the strong assurance that 
he, and only he, that loseth his life shall find it. Still 
we elect to deepen consciousness at the price of pain, 
to attain fullness of life by the way of renunciation, 
and to glorify existence by desires unquenchable and 
unattainable. 

A funny. methodical, positive old gentleman, who 
used to live in Koenigsberg, once insisted that effortless 
virtue was not virtue at all, and the moment that the 
good-will and the human heart were completely at one, 
goodness would be blown out like a candle. To be per- 
fectly fair, a grimmer old man, who used to live in 
Florence, and who had crisped his forked beard and 
singed his heavy eyebrows in the fumes of hell, testified 
not strictly to the same effect. He said that when it 
was as easy for a man to do what he should as for a 
hoat to drop down the river with the tide, that man 
would be in heaven. They both agreed, be it noted, 
that such things do not happen in this world. Made 
as we are, we are content to have it so. Who wants, 
really, an easy and cloistered virtue, an incapacity to 
sin? For some men the only way of salvation lies 
through the bottomless pit. and they do not grudge 
one step of the way. Again, when the exile and isola- 
tion are past, the home-returning pilgrim counts them 


for gain and knows the years the locust and palmer- 
worm have eaten shall all be restored. Who would 


barter for a pallid and tepid impeccability, the mortal 
sense of sin and then of the heart changed, set beating 
to a new time, all the machinery whirling the other 
way in the ecstasy of a rapturous rebirth? 

Long since in his notebook LEONARDO set down: 
“Thou, God, sellest us all good things at the price of 
and by that he did not mean sheer pains- 
taking, mere labor, however arduous. He knew that 
in some curious way consciousness hurts. We can 
shirk the pains, if we want, we can refuse the occasion 
of suffering, but we also refuse thereby the condition 
of consciousness. The more we can feel the more we 
indubitably shall feel, and pleasure itself grown too 
poignant can become an agony. A man may, therefore, 
repudiate all the sweet daily responsibilities and 
cares, live wifeless and childless, with a stout cousin 
to keep his house, avoid the slums when he walks 
abroad and the newspapers when he sits at home, but 
wherein does he differ thereafter from the blue Persian 
eat delicately spreading her claws on a velvet cushion 
under his hand, long-haired and silky? Both doubtless 
enjoy the delights of speculative rumination, both are 
comfortable always. and both are bored often. The 
great lovers are the unhappy lovers; the long pain of 
loneliness kept quick and strong the dominant emotion 
of two severed lives that might have grown stodgy if 
they had merged. Perhaps there is a further truth; 
perhaps matrimony is not always the end of romance 
and perhaps the greatest lovers of all were happier, 
and found fulfilment in each other, and thereafter knew 
that the rest is silence. The supreme experience is 
always silent. When a good man dies for an idea, 
when a mother smiles at her child, when a saint sees 
God face to face, none of the three finds words to tell 
thereof. Certainly these great spiritual adventures 
are thunderous and fulgent with lightnings, clouds 
and darkness are round about them, and men come 
down from the mount with shining faces, it may be, 
but dumb and sorely shaken. Love and pain are an 
equation, and when you find the first you may substi- 
tute the second, and the sum will work out the same; 
and when you find the second, if you substitute the 
first the sum will work out straight and will be solved. 

Tt matters very little what a man loves, so he loves 
enough—his work or his wife. his cause or his God. 
Each flows into the other and transmutes it, burns out 





pain,” 
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the broader sorts of selfishness and the narrower sorts 
of patriotism. He will not sacrifice a great movement 
to domestic exigencies, or an honorable employment 
to a missionary ardor. He will feel in each all the 
strength of the others. If he has not all, if he has 
only one, that one love will be equal to all the other 
loves of other men, and his heart will be fulfilled with 
ecstasy. What matters is that he should love some- 
thing outside himself, impersonal to himself. Only 
by enlarging our being to take in something else than 
the self, and vibrate to it. only by disciplining the 
assertive personality into an impersonality which yet 
is vital, do we make great art, or great thought, or 
great souls. A man may develop an exquisite person- 
ality, sensitive, refined, finished—and when it is done 
it will still want salt. A man may have that quality 
of nature which the Renaissance called terribilitd, 
like a great wind in the mountains or a vast wave in 
the ocean or a red planet ordained to rise and set by 
law, and then he will suffer himself, but to others he 
will communicate fortitude. Or, finally, a man may 
have the wide, still, unfaltering, and unaltering spirit 
—that seeing steadily and seeing whole, pronouncing 
without passion and acting without interest, makes 
the pure thinker, the speculative man of science, and 
the austere and remote artist. Their secret is harder 
te wrest than the core of massy rocks; they no more 
go out to meet you than do quartic curves, but they 
are dwellers in the innermost. When you have met 
and mastered them they yield up the secret, and there 
you, too, may abide. Never by slackening the passion, 
only intensifying past all comparison, do you come to 
the stillness which is at the heart of things. 








Correspondence 


MR. WATTERSON WAS AWAY 
Fort Myers, FLA., January 15, 1913. 
To the Editor of Harper’s Weekly: ; 

Sir,—Horace Greeley used to say that he never 
picked up a copy of the Tribune, when away from New 
York, that it did not “send a knife to his heart,” and 
Murat Halstead, that, when absent from Cincinnati 
“the boys seemed to take a devilish delight in going 
their own gait at his expense.” 

I have been more fortunate in my working ex- 
perience. My irrepressible young men—and I have 
had my full share of them—bave been the rather dis- 
ciples than insurrectos, and it has been rare indeed 
when I have had occasion to right myself against their 
unintentioned misreports. But the matter touching 
the former Senator Spooner, of Wisconsin, to which 
HARPER’S WEEKLY in its issue of the Fourth of Janu- 
ary takes just exception, puts me so at variance with 
the opinions and teachings of a lifetime that you 
must allow me a little room to disclaim it. 

Born and reared in the national capital, IT acquired 
an early aversion to office and officialism in all their 
forms and aspects. The one seemed a badge of servi- 
tude, the other an empty show. I knew too many poor 
great men, hanging on to the ragged edge, to have 
much respect for “ Senatorial dignity.” The surrender 
of freedom and affluence at home for poverty and 
slavery at Washington has ever been to my mind the 
supremest folly. Hence, I applauded Carlisle and 
Reed when they had resolved, as I told them, “ to quit 
politics and live honest,” and assuredly I have only 
words of approval for the eminent jurist who, follow- 
ing their wise example, gave up the phantoms of 
statesmanship to pursue the realities of law. 

I wholly agree with the observations of HARPER’s 
WEEKLY. Official life in America is not only too ill- 
paid, but is too uncertain in its tenure, and too de- 
pendent upon the ever-changing fancy of the electorate, 
reasonably to tempt any man of ambition and capacity 
who can find and fit himself for some other career. 
Mr. Spooner never showed to better advantage than 
now, when, returned to a great profession and earning 
a sufficiency, he can snap his fingers at the professional 
politicians and serve his country and his God accord- 
ing to his conscience. : 

I am, sir, 
HENRY WATTERSON. 


“UNITED WE STAND—DIVIDED WE FALL” 
Daytona, FLA., January 22, 1913. 
T'o the Editor of Harper's Weekly: 

Str.—When the very first suggestion of secession 
was made by Josiah Quincy, of Massachusetts, in 
Congress in 181] in opposing the Louisiana purchase 
(for which he was called to order by a member from 
Mississippi and also by the Speaker, but was sustained 
by a vote of 56 to 53), no one dreamed of the terrible 
consequences of that demagogic fulmination which 
was destined to endanger the stability and the very 
existence of the Republic and cost a million of human 
lives and billions of money to defeat and destroy. 
When another demagogic politician, smarting under 
the pangs of defeat and disappointed ambition, in 
mad desire to destroy by organized secession the party 
he could not control. proposes for advertising pur- 
poses the practical destruction of the time-honored 
Constitution, and cultivates the common spirit and 
sentiment of unrest by advocating the recall of judges 
and judicial decisions, it becomes an event of equal 
moment to the welfare of the country and one which 
may lead to equally terrible consequences. The in- 
sidious suggestion that the Constitution, which Glad- 
stone declared to be “the most wonderful document 
ever contrived by the wit of mar ” and which has sus- 
tained this grand experiment of popular government 
for a century and a quarter through many and various 
dangers, ought to be “ tinkered ”—to use an expressive 
phrase—had already found lodgment in the public 
mind, as is indicated by the fact that so quickly 
twenty-one amendments have been proposed in Con- 
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gress, some of them affecting the very foundation of 
the government. 

In 1860 the Democratic party was divided, and the 
result was almost as plainly foretold as it was in the 
election last fall when the Republican party was split 
into halves. The best interests of the country require 
that. there should be two opposing parties of nearly 
equal strength, because in this intensely commercial 
age certainty of official tenure encourages knavery and 
corruption; but if the “ sore spot ” in the disorganized 
forces opposed to the Democratic party (fortunately 
for the most part compassed in one individual) does 
not heal, then the Democratic party will hold un- 
disturbed control of the national government for many . 
years to come. Simply because the great mass of 
voters who hold views and opinions opposed to the 
policies of the Democratic party must nearly all be 
enrolled under one standard—and it does not make 
the least or slightest difference by what name it may 
be called—in order to regain control of the govern- 
ment. United we stand—divided we fall down easy. 

While there is no word in the English language 
more expressive and appropriate for a party name 
in this country than is the word Republican—defined 
as a state in which sovereign power is exercised by 
representatives chosen by the people—and besides be- 
ing a name of established honor and achievement, 
yet the fact remains that all opposition to the Demo- 
cratic party is a hopeless fallacy and formality unless 
the entire mass of such opponents are united under 
one banner—Republican, Progressive, Liberal, Bull 
Moose, or Whig—to give the least. hope of success. 
But such a party can never be formed and amal- 
gamated in this age of enlightenment, with the mad 
spite of a bad loser as the chief corner-stone, or the 
silly methods of modern statesmanship, such as offer- 
ing political sanctification to all who become vassals, 
and branding as liars and thieves all the millions of 
quite respectable American citizens whose co-operation 
is absolutely essential in the formation of a success- 
ful party. It is of no importance that I was once 
among the sanctified eight years ago, but having 
fallen from grace I welcome the sensible proposition 
of one of the shining “latter-day saints” for a 
“merger” of the scattered political forces, having 
more regard for the best interests of the country than 
nursing anybody’s sore toe. I am, sir, 

Marcus H. Rogers. 


TOBACCO 
ALTAMONTE SPRINGS, FLA. 
To the Editor of Harper’s Weekly: 

Sir,—One L. Hirsiberg recently had an effusion in 
your paper on tobacco. It is a safe venture that no 
one who does not use tobacco ever bothers to defend 
or extol it. especially seeing that its defense always 
has to be weak. 

Friend Hirshberg says he is not dealing with 
lunatics or imbeciles who abuse tobacco and get harm 
from it, but since he is calling such a large number 
hard names, leaving so small a contingent of the 
“moderation ” men he points to, does it not look as 
if the smoking example should not be “ set,” and what 
proves this more than the fact that this example also 
ropes in with the “lunatics and imbeciles” the ma- 
jority of boys to-day under their “ teens,” unless it 
be that other fact that a majority of men using to- 
bacco are taking money to buy it, with need of money 
in their families, not for the luxuries, but the necessi- 
ties of existence? 

Extended arguments are elaborated to show the 
absurdity of the idea of any physical injury from 
tobaceo, but attack. a drug fiend on the financial side 
or the social side of his habit and he seldom attempts 
real defense, for he has none. . Defense does not lie 
along that line, it being one of the few questions that 
prove the rule by having only one side. As a rule, 
drug fiends cannot clearly reason concerning their par- 
ticular drug. I am, sir, 

A. P. REEpD, M. D. 


THE SMALL TRUSTS, TOO! 
SELMA, La., January 13, 1913. 
To the Editor of Harper’s Weekly: 

Str.—While trying to dissolve the “ big trusts,” why 
not let the incoming “ administration ” take hold of 
and “eradicate” the “small trusts”? By “small 
trusts” I mean the small local merchants’ associa- 
tions or clubs of every small or large town or city 
in the United States. They call themselves “ Retail 
Grocery Merchants’ Association or Club,” “ Wholesale 
Dry-goods Merchants’ Association,” ‘‘ Coal Merchants’ 
Club of Flora, Illinois,” ‘‘ Wholesale Grocers’ Asso- 
ciation,” ete. Every town has its “ merchants’ asso- 
ciations or clubs” of the different lines of business. 
These clubs or associations meet and establish prices, 
and agree that there shall be no competitive prices on 
any different articles they have for sale, but that they 
shall all sell each and every item at the same price, 
thus doing away with all competition. These methods 
are now being practised by all small and large retail 
merchants, lumber-yard men, coal-dealers, butchers, 
ete.; and all wholesale and jobbers’ and such organiza- 
tions or associations establish prices at their meetings 
to be charged by one and all, and any one of them re- 
ducing or breaking these prices agreed upon, if caught 
in the act. is fined. All wholesale merchants of 
different wares nowadays quote the retail merchants 
the same and exact prices on every item. There is 
no variation in their prices, as the wholesale houses 
have fixed their prices. The retail merchants get to- 
gether and all agree on the prices and all sell at the 
same price. These “small local trusts” we have 
throughout the ¢ountry have as much to do, if not 
more, I believe, with the high cost of living as the 
“ big trusts.” 

Is it not possible for the “new incoming admin- 
istration” to pass a law or laws making it illegal 
to organize and conduct such associations or organiza- 
tions as these I mention above, whose only purpose 
is to increase their profits at the expense of the public 
by establishing exorbitant prices on their different 
wares? I am, sir. 

Grover C. CALVIN. 


THE MAKING OF A SALON PICTURE — 


PERTAIN pictures are produced as 
are poems. Others are devised as 

an architect plans a chateau, a pal- 
ace, or a pleasure garden. ‘The 
making of the second type of pic- 
ture may have a high technical in- 
terest, but chiefly for artists them- 
selves. The first type comes to its 
maturity by a process either largely 
spontaneous or resembling the essays of nature in 
evolution. And the genesis and history (in the mak- 
ing) of a great picture of this kind must have an 
appeal for almost every one. 

In the Avenue de Saxe in Paris, not far from the 
Invalides, is a modern building of outward appearance 
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The first pen-and-ink sketch 


most prosaic, with a characterless, pale, and inhos- 
pitable entrance court, most remote from any sug- 
gestion of the stuff of which dreams are made. It is 
traversed every day, however, by many persons who 
mostly live in a world of dreams. Up one flight of 
steps into a dreary corridor, solely brightened by a 
Grecian mask in plaster 
over a lintel, and you 
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are real enough, poig- 
nantly real, in fact; 
but they express an 
unconscious and vague 
philosophy, the philoso- 
phy of the down-trod- 
den, of the luckless, of 
the self-abased, the 
morally blind as well 
as the morally _ per- 
verted, of the suffering 
saint as of the sinner 
accursed: a philosophy 
which actually explains 


nothing, but which 
ever suggests that a 


wonderful, searching, 
all-comprehending, per- 
haps terrible explana- 


tion exists, which, 
however, it is useless 
to seek. In this philo- 


sophy is  concentered 
the mysticism that is 
so dominant a feature 














in the late Robert 
MacCameron’s paint- 
ing. 

His making of a 
salon picture, therefore, was not one of the usual 
things in art. 

Two months before MacCameron last departed for 
America he began the larger picture which (as hors 
concours) will be exhibited in the Elder Salon of this 
year (1913). It is my good fortune to have been the 
confidant of his earliest conception of this work, and 
I minutely watched its progress until its completion 
on the day before he left Paris. 

“T believe that whatever success I may nave had 
in painting, and the notice which the Frenc govern- 
ment has given me as an American,” said MacCameron, 
“are due primarily to the fact that the poor creatures 
that I depict—while I am resting, as it were, from 





see on the left the 
door of Robert Mac- 
Cameron’s studio. Here 


was a most incurable 
and most _ interesting 


weaver of dreams; yet 
a sharp surprise met 
you when you glanced 
around you in_ his 
chosen den. To be en- 
tirely frank about the 
matter, it looked more 
like a lumber-room in a 
theater than the studio 
of a distinguished art- 
ist—at least, as the in- 
experienced are apt to 
imagine it. It was 
crowded with canvases, 
some finished, some un- 
finished, with easels, 
empty or occupied, 
with discarded palettes, 
with quaint furniture 
and draperies, with oils 














and turpentine and 
paints in their appro- 
priate vessels. There 
was a shadowed alcove 
for certain poses, also much encumbered, and only in 
tle middle of the main room was there a compara- 
tively clear space, like an oasis amid chaos. ‘There 
the artist worked. From all sides faces peeped out at 
you, like newly created beings emerging into cosmos— 
from odd corners, from nooks and dark interstices of 
the conglomerate of 

things, until, despite 


The first charcoal sketch on canvas, showing the projected grouping 


my portrait work—are not merely types, but express 
an emotion which in the art of the past has only 
been seen in the faces of saints and martyrs. This 
idea of the sanctity of humanity. even in a_ fallen 
state, seems to me to be an artistic motive at once most 
rare and most valnable.” 


Half color, half charcoal. 


The plan has now assumed definite shape 


MacCameron sought for many weeks the models 
that he has used in this picture. He insisted that 
Le could not paint from faces that did not reveal a 
certain sentiment in harmony with his inspiration of 
the moment. None of his models had posed before. 
Most of them he found in the streets. The pathos of 
a smile, the wan gleam of a despairing eye, might 
cause him to pause and to question a passer-by. The 
incipient hint of the picture came to him in London, 
in the small hours of the night, while he was walking 
on the Victoria Embankment along the Thames. Every 
one who has made this excursion knows the agonizing 
sense which it awakens of the wretchedness of the 
human derelicts who are seen there. In the chill, fog- 
impregnated gloom they woo a fitful slumber on the 
hare benches, waiting for the tardy dawn, when they 
may go elsewhere in quest of a pittance of bread and, 
later, stretch themselves, by license of the County 
Council, on the moist grass of one of the public parks. 
There is a great variety in the physical types, the 
characters, and the degrees of debasement of these 
creatures. 

“Yet in each of their faces,” said MacCameron, “I 
discovered the trace of an infinite yearning that some 
time or other had filled their souls. What was it? 
Not quite a hope, I think. Perhaps a prophetie in- 
stinct of a better dawn for humanity.” 

Among the earliest models was a homeless man of 
sixty-seven, who slept on a bit of tattered sheepskin. 
He is the first on the left in a pen-and-ink sketch of 
the initial composition of the picture which MacCam- 
eron sent me in a scribbled note. Next is what 
MacCameron deseribed as “a poor little flower of 
the pavement, with the unfathomable look of soul dis- 
tress to be seen in some of the faces wrought by the 
primitive painter, Masolino.” The third figure is a 
penniless patriarch of seventy-two years, a victim of 
absinthe. It seemed that he must die before the group 
in its first form could be placed upon canvas. The 
head is strangely symbolical. He might be called the 
“Old Man of Eternity.” All the deeper fires of life, 
like the last flare of a dying ember, seem to glow in 
his bleared and searcely seeing gaze. There is refine- 
ment in each feature. The brow is domelike, the nose 
delicately aquiline, the nostrils sensitive. The lips 
seem still to retain something of tenderness. I said 
ence to the feeble old man, * You are like Verlaine the 
poet.” His lost pride for an instant fluttered to the 
surface and he stuttered, gladdened by the slight 
compliment, “ Ah, monsieur. | am not much of a poet, 
Lut I did write verses in my day!” I could well 
believe this and also 
that noble aspirations 





the incongruity of the 
general setting, a cer- 
tain sense of intimacy 
with them, or at least 
of mutual understand- 
ing, stole over you. 
Robert MacCameron, 
aside from his’ very 
distinguished work as 
a portrait-painter, was 
something of a mystic 
in art. The sources of 
his inspiration were 
certainly largely sub- 
jective, and this in part 
may explain how it 
was possible for him to 
produce in such sur- 
roundings the kind of 
work of which he was 


fond. It simply proves, 
as this work _ itself 
does, that he dwelt 


constantly in the king- 


dom of his imagina- 
tion, seeing, when at 
his easel, only such 


beings and such things 
as he delighted to re- 
flect upon his canvas. 
This mysticism is the 
dreamer’s _ interpreta- 
tion of reality—of liv- 








had often been his. 
This old man was 
predestined to be the 


central figure of the 
group. Given the 
painter’s poetic and 


mystic temperament, 
it was predestined, too, 
that the personality of 
the model should as- 
sume in his imagina- 
tion, at one stage of 
the work, a_ highly 
spiritualized character ; 
that gradually the 
rare, sweet face should 
become, even in its un- 
speakable misery, al- 
most Christ-like; that 
a soft, hardly percept- 
ible halo should dawn 
above and around it. 
I have never seen a 
more impressive, more 


pathetic Christ face 
than that which in this 
instance the painter 
wrought. In the weary 


eyes, fixed on some 
mystic point in space, 
there was a_ half-wist- 
ful, half - despairing 








look with, however, a 


ing humanity in par- faint glimmer of ques- 
ticular, The beings The Madonna appears in place of the girl with the ether habit tioning hope. he 
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The girl with the ether habit 


sitting form was slightly bent forward, the head 
sunken on the breast. The large kindly hands, 
emerging half-unclosed from the worn mantle, were 
expressive (as eloquently as by tongue or pen) of 
dejected desuetude. 

Two other figures afford, as in a symphony, or like 
the dark, knotted brow of Judas Iscariot at the last 
gathering in the upper chamber at Jerusalem, the 
note of contrast. ‘These represent the vicious phases 
of human deterioration. The faint outlines of Saint 
Stephen’s tower at Westminster are barely discerned 
in the background. The merest foreglimmer of a 
vreenish, sickly light hints through the murk of the 
fog at the nearness of the dawn. 

The studies of MacCameron’s picture were begun 
in London. Between the Houses of Parliament and 
Blackfriars he would of a night bribe half a dozen 
ragamuflins on the Embankment benches to sit still 
for ten or twenty minutes while he swiftly sketched 
them. Then they wouid gratefully accept a shilling 
each and hasten away to a coffee-house or tavern to 
fill their long-suffering stomachs. MacCameron first 
thought of naming the picture “'The Embankment ” 
and, later, “ Waiting for the Dawn ” or simply “ 1913.” 
But as the universal nature of the subject gradually 
took possession of him and his conception of it de- 
veloped, he concluded that to call it after Jack Lon- 
don’s book would be best. And so it will figure in 
the catalogue as “'The People of the Abyss.” “I have 
no desire to preach,” he said, “ but I believe the piec- 
tures that posterity most prizes are those that do not 
flatter men in general 
and that are intensely 
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ing to me, he remarked in English: “It’s a wonder 
how some womén keep their beauty. I painted this 
so-called girl twenty years ago when she posed at 
Calorossi’s. She had just been married then and was 
sitting also for Dagnan-Bouveret’s ‘Madonna.’ But 
I no longer employ professional models.” 

The girl with the ether habit was really too much 
in the Burne-Jones style, and I was glad when the 
ultimate model suddenly appeared. The moment she 
assumed the indicated attitude in the alcove it was 
seen that she would serve the purpose. 

“Pve found her—lI’ve got her!” cried MacCameron, 
as enthusiastically as a boy. “Look at her! Just 
the face Pve had in mind a year!” 

Sefore the end of the week she had been “ painted 
in” beside the “Old Man of Eternity.” 

In order of importance, this was the second great 
change in the picture. The frail waif of the street 
had given place to a Madonna Dolorosa of the modern 
under-world. On the slumbering face were written 
all the painful emotions, all the sorrowful passions, of 
an ill-fated life. The features drooped gently, like 
the petals of a blighted blossom. ‘They belonged to 
that order of beauty which Raphael loved—full of 
natural goodness, tender, exquisitely noble. “I have 
tried,” said the artist, “to paint the soul of Eve and 
the grief of Mary.” 

I must speak in further detail of the photographs 
which were made at my request to show the series 
of notable changes which the picture underwent. Up 
to this point I have tried to indicate the vital human 
sympathy that radiates from it—that sympathy that 
is always akin, however it may be developed, to the 
innate religious sense. Robert MacCameron in this 
work is not very far from equaling the sentiment of 
Van der Weyden’s * Entombment of Christ” in the 
Uflizi Gallery. 

In the first charcoal sketch on paper, with its rough 
Goya-like outlines, the feeling of the ultimate group- 
ing was already to be found. Some detail entered 
into the primary sketch on canvas also in black and 
white. The faces of the carly models were clearly 
defined. But some of these models were inadequate, 
particularly the one who sat first in the middle of the 
group. He was always in a half-maudlin state of 
intoxication. On the left the man next to the street 
girl looked half a veteran soldier and half an English 


church beadle fallen from his respectable estate. The - 


third man was plainly a Jewish peddler, who might 
more appropriately have been recruiting his energies 
in a lodging-house in the Ghetto after a day devoted 
to the hawking of shoe-laces. 

In the next stage of the picture two of the faces 
and parts of the three more important figures were 
painted in colors, while the rest was still in char- 
coal. Very radical changes had been made in the 
faces of the middle old man and the one next to him. 
These changes were distinctly for the better and con- 
stituted a long step toward the realization of the 
artist’s meaning. ‘They were rendered possible in a 
large degree by the fortunate discovery of the man 
with the absinthe habit who acknowledged that he had 
been a poet in his youth. <A further phase of this 
kind of progression is revealed in the photograph in 
which the whole upper part of the canvas is shown 
in a covering of paint, Here the final type of the 
middle face has been clothed in an expression of pro- 
founder significance; and the leathery visage to the 
right is so admirably delineated that it seemed a pity 
to give a new pose to this figure in order to add to 


face of the middle old man seemed to carry behind it 
all the sorrows of the ages. The man beside him 
had now hidden his face upon his knees. Only the 
one at the farther end, looking a rough carter or a 
roustabout who had drunk up his last hope of shelter, 
remained without notable alteration. The evolution 
of the picture had advanced with marvelous rapidity. 
What was to come next? 

The artist was fascinated by the strange head of 
his middle model. Gradually, day after day, as he 

















The Christ head, which was afterward transformed 


worked before it, it seemed to grow in refinement, to 
become more subtle in sentiment, more and more the 
mask of the unending mystery of human pain and 
luman hope. One day, as I entered the studio, I was 
quite startled to behold in the middle of the group 
on the canvas a half-blind Christ, wearing a look of 
immeasurable sorrow and appearing to bend under 
an infinite burden of discouragement. Again, when I 
returned a few days later, the eyes were slightly less 
veiled. A warmer light had crept into them and 
around the head was a faint aura, the merest glow, 
melting into shadow. One could easily at first glance 
have taken it for an optical illusion. 

“T had to do it!” exclaimed Mr. MacCameron. “TI 
could not help it. As the French say, it was stronger 
than J, And now that I have done it I dare not keep 
it so. I fear it is going too far. Really this is a 
wonderfully significant idea., It’s a symbol in bone 

and flesh, an idea in- 
carnate. The beholder 





honest.” 

The longest search 
made by the artist was 
for a substitute for the 
“poor little flower of 
the pavement ” who had 
proved peculiarly in- 
teresting, but not a fit- 
ting complement to the 
remarkable central fig- 
use. One of the several 
successive models for 
the face of the woman 
was a beautiful waif of 
the street who was irre- 
trievably addicted to 
the vice of ether. In 
appearance she — pos- 
sessed all, excepting ex- 
pression, that is desir- 
able in a model, But 
her dissipation —ren- 
dered it impossible to 
coach her in this par- 
ticular. <All that could 
he got from her was 
pathos, profound, most 
touching; but no eleva- 
tion of sentiment nor 
any trace of aspiration, 
One day I found the 
artist in his studio in 
despair. The girl, 
hardly more than seven- 
teen vears of age, was 








would interpret it as he 
could. The question is, 
Would my own idea be 
misunderstood ?” 

A great French art- 
ist helped MacCameron 
to solve these doubts. 
Before my next visit the 
deed had been accom- 
plished. I received a 
shock almost equal to 
my former surprise 
when I saw that the 
Christ visage had van- 
ished, The middle fig- 
ure was again only the 
“Old Man of Eternity,” 
with the cranium al- 
most bald where the 
thin, flowing hair had 
lately been, and the ex- 
pression less subtle, less 
spiritualized. This 
change was definitive, 
Only a few more 
strokes of the brush 
now, strengthening the 
accentuation of the 
dominant note, and the 
picture is done, 

The old man’s face 
is now almost specter- 
like; the light of vision 
is nearly extinet; 
death’s shadow is creep- 
ing over the bony brow, 








seated, white and death- 
like, in the alcove. 
There was a glassy 
stare in her eyes. She 
moaned 2s she swayed 
to and fro. Her breath filled the place with the odor 
of the drug. 

Meanwhile on behalf of the artist five persons were 
looking for a model to succeed her. On my next visit 
I saw several girls presented for the pose. MacCam- 
cron became impatient with a woman who had brought 
a very charming Italian model, whose complexion, 
however, was too decidedly olive. “TI told you,” he 
said, “that the girl must be pallid and thin.” At the 
same time, he gave the intermediary her fee, Turn- 


The finished picture, “The People. of the Abyss,” as it will appear in the Salon 


the picturesqueness of the group. Tt was immediately 
after this that the girl with the ether habit was dis- 
missed, Although her counterfeit presentment on the 
canvas was intensely rea] and seemed deeply sig- 
nificant, the artist expunged it unhesitatingly. 

Then for the first time appeared the Madonna-like 
face, The changes made at this moment exceeded all 
the previous ones, The half-beadle, half-veteran on 
the left had become an: out-and-out veteran, who, in 
fact, had fought in the Franco-German War, . The 


but in the smile there 
is still the timid hint of 
an inward ecstasy. 

The woman’s sorrow 
is intensified; but one wouid say that her soul in 
slumber is very remote from life. 

The old campaigner has not flinched an iota from 
his stubborn philosophy. The blue-gray eyes are un- 
expectant. With him the days are past when the 
future was to be questioned. The rest is submission— 
stoic, uncomplaining, 

The two other persons in the group are absorbed 
in a brutish sleep; no: psychological worries could 
reach them even in dreams. 
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FANTASY OF 
CITY LIGHTS 


FIFE 





ROA O idling men were gazing into a 
“7 jeweler’s glittering window. Upon 
dN its carpeting of black velvet glowed 

" an arrogant array of gems. In the 
center, set preciously there, were 
\ two long chains of diamonds fit for 
‘¥ the Nawab of Bahawalpur. Side by 
Hs side, they traced a straight, flash- 
“Sing pathway, almost the window’s 
width, across the somber plain. Flanking their double 
line of light were other jewels, some in intricate, fiery 
clusters, some in radiant stars and crescents, some in 
the high estate of solitary brilliance—rubies, emer- 
alds, sapphires, diamonds. ‘The colors gleamed and 
changed from a thonsand facets. It was splendid and 
quite bewildering. 

The two men gazed awhile in a sort of fascinated 
silence, and then one of them, as his eye again swept 
down the dazzling line, said, with a quick smile: 

* Tt looks just like upper Broadway at night, doesn’t 
it?” 

It did indeed suggest Broadway—as, sometime or 








Twenty - third 
Street, from 
north and south 
and east and 
west, with 
rowdy effrontery 
the secular lights 














come romping in. 
Blazing ears, 


with bells that 
sound no call to friars, pursue one another end- 
lessly. Motors with owlish eyes and hootings skim 


the ground as they wing into the shadows, the firefly 
lights of carriages fluttering away before them. Many 
windows flaunt their insinuating brightness, for here 
tle world of warm lights asserts itself, here begins 
the glitter of selfish, worldly upper Broadway. The 
poor monks with their tapers are thrown into most 
dire confusion: their solemn line is broken; they 
snatch up their cowls and flee in horrified dismay. 
Some of them gather for safety in Madison Square, 
where they peer through the trees at the terrors from 
which they have 
providentially es- 











caped. They 
never do sum- 
mon sufficient 
courage to return 
to line, and they 
may be seen there 
any night, not 
in pairs, but 
wretchedly separ- 
ated and their 
presence particu- 
larly obnoxious 
to the threadbare 
dozers on the 
benches. And, 
further to con- 
found them, 
should they raise 
their eyes, Diana 
of the Tower, 
outlined by tiny 
footlights, swings 
high overhead, 
drawing her gol- 
den bow splen- 
didly into the 
wind and not 
making the 
slightest effort to 








Where a Subway viaduct is transformed 


other, we shall become familiar with it from air-ships 
on fine nights. 

Its lights are set up for allurement, not illumination, 
and one sees them with the eyes of his mood. When 
every goose is a swan Broadway at night is irresist- 
ible. We make for the highway with our spirits chink- 
ing in our pockets. We see something akin to a wink 
in the intermittent flashes of an electric sign. The 
glow that falls athwart the sidewalk from door- 
lamps along the way is a carpet to direct our willing 
feet. We gather where it is brightest, and there we 
laugh our merriest, talk our wildest, and spread our 
jewels and our silks to catch the glitter. 

But when the world is old the glare of Broadway is 
a brazen impertinence. It discloses the dust and the 
frayed edges we had taught ourselves to hide. It 


‘peers into rents and tatters and flings before us the 


crooked shadow of our shuffling walk. We pull down 
our hats to hide the ugly lines it deepens about our 
twisted mouths, and at the first side street we craw] 
away. For Breadway’s luster either invites us to con- 
vivial familiarity or bids us be off about our miserable 
business. 

What a different bearing have the lights of Fifth 
Avenue! Although trade has insinuated itself into 
long reaches of this thoroughfare and set them glow- 
ing golden at nightfall, one’s idea of it after dark 
centers upon the tall, blue-white lights, in decorous 
pairs, which hedge its smooth, clean roadway. Who 
would imagine one glimmer of solicitation in their 
radiance? Their sole task is the ancient and honor- 
able one of showing the way, and, engrossed in it, 
they look down upon us impartially and incuriously. 
In their methodical spacing, in the rigid distance they 
maintain between themselves and earthly things, we 
note their dignity and purpose. If they convey a cer- 
tain suggestion of austerity, it is not wholly without 
reason. Beneath the Judson cross, burning dim and 
mysterious in its high place, the great white arch rises 
in Washington Square like the portal to the green 
cloisters of the park. And from this wide doorway, 
two by two, as monks bear tapers in their steady 
hands, the lights go up the Avenue. 

Aside from the hostelry at Eighth Street, with its 
windows aglow from porch to rooftree, like ruddy 
faces in a gallery, and the noisy crossroad at Four- 
teenth Street, where the city’s traflic goes roaring 
through, there is little to disturb the serenity of these 
ecelesiastic lights. ‘They have the h‘ghway to them- 
selves and meditation and the companionship of cer- 
iain architectural burghers of the town. But at 


adjust her rebel- 
lious searf. 
But on the 
other side of 
this market-place 
turmoil and glare, and as near it as their dignity will 
permit, the Avenue lights resume their ascetic task 
and file placidly northward. Now come the rows of 
shop-windows which are patronized at night chiefly by 
New York’s “friends from out of town ” and those who 
leng for wishing-caps. To deck these glowing win- 
dows the workshops of the world have been searched. 
These precious goods, these gems and _fine-wrought 
gold and silver things, these fabrics and thick, richly 
patterned rugs, these wares of fashioned ivory and 
bronze and wood whose form and color and worth are 
here so royally displayed, have been borne across 
leagues and leagues of land and water to tempt an 


into a magic bridge 


alien purse in the electric brightness of a_ Fifth 
Avenue window. And what different lights these 


“Like jeweled gifts 


to mark the marriage of the boroughs” 


things have known in other, earlier night seasons, in 
the hours of wonderful darkness behind this blaze of 
incandescent globes'—the blur of smoky torches, the 
call and ery of an unfamiliar tongue, and the tinkling, 
creaking progress of a caravan; the flash of swaying 
lanterns on glistening backs, the crushing burdens, the 
heavy breathing and the pad-pad of bare, black feet on 
a gangplank; the red up-leap of beach-fires, the line 
of mute bearers with their shouldered loads, the swish 
of hot, clinging sand, the splashing stride into the 
cooling water—knee-high, waist-high—and the waiting 
boat a shadowy, sinister thing in the night; the white 
of the placid moon and stars set in an infinite silence, 
and, far below them, a great ship with a treasure in 
her lightless, guarded holds, driving through the sea. 

Jevond these enchanting shops is a region of homes, 
the houses dim and reserved, even a bit haughty in 
their easy circumstance. and all alight behind thew 
heavy hangings. The smooth driveway between them 
is streaked with the twin lamps of innumerable con- 
veyances. They are hastening upon the less serious 
business of the night, and as they speed by they aceord 
alluring glimpses of fair women and furbelows—and 
lucky men. Jf the Avenue lights look in, it is by 
chance, a look that is far too brief and too impersonal 
to be impertinent. For what is dominatingly charae- 
teristic of these lights is their obvious indifference to 
the life which goes on beneath them. i 
striking self-absorption. 

But go into the lower precincts of the city where 
streets and lives are narrow and ill-favored; there the 
lights are tenants of their quarter, privy to its pe- 
culiar and intimate affairs, and to the habits of those 
who sweat and freeze through its miserable nights. 
They know every decor and wall and window within 
their vision. The children who play their immemorial 
games upon the sidewalks are known to them by 
name, for they hear them called in shrill, interrupting 
admonition from upper stories. The gangs of young 
men who noisily loiter away the dark in favorite 
corners, the old men and oid women who struggle 
and quarrel through their brief and lamentable season, 
are alike known to them. They watch the rapid, un- 
abashed progress of countless doorstep romances, and 
at the proper time, as if they looked away. provide 
the shadow for the playful roughness of a kiss. And 
when at last the street has fallen into its restless sleep 
and there is a scuffle in the darkness, with a man’s 
quick, accusing ery, then dead silence save for the 
teh-teh-teh-tch of feet speeding away, the lights, loyal 
again, grant the runner the obscurity he seeks. They 
know the runner, just as on another night they knew 
the girl, but there’s an end to it. 

The reddish glare of Broadway and the cold blue 
whiteness of Fifth Avenue are not more faithful to 
an ordered scheme than the glimmer of these poor 
relations downtown. It is for these to cloak rather 
than to reveal what lies abeut them. The shabby, 
crowded houses are all too plain at noonday; at night 
they are permitted te shrink behind a eurtain of dim- 
ness through which, in tattered squares, gleams the 
dingy orange of window lights. The highways them- 
selves are blurred by the dust which hangs in: the 
heavy air. 

Some of the 


Theirs is a 











lights of the 
region sit bleary 
and red-eyed in 
the narrow cells 
of shop windows, 
“doing time” 
with a villainous 
company of wares 
long sinee hope- 
less of escape. 
Others are lusty 
and _ primitive, 
halting in a jour- 
ney down the cen- 
turies to flame as 
a toreh above a 
push - cart ped- 
dler’s stoek. 
Still others are 
beacons flaring 
along astrewn 
shore, not in 
warning, but as a 
lure to the cruis- 
ing craft and as 
wardens of a 
wretched anchor- 
age. From a 
corner’s vantage- 
ground they shine 
behind assidu- 








Fairyland on the Harlem River 


ously polished 
panes, spend- 
thrift of their 
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brilliance, yet 
keen to tally the 
dripping money 
at the bar. 
Across the way 
a meat market 
essays rivalry 
with a row. of 
White-globed yas 
jets, like elevated 
footlights, behind 
which, as in a 
posed finale, are 
rows of legs of 
mutton and a 
* pony ballet” of 
featherless chick- 
ens. Encouraged 
by the stage 


manager— in 
butcher’s costume 
—thie audience 


moves freely in 
and out behind 
the scenes, not 
hesitating even 
to give a familiar 
nudge to the 
members of the 
cast, and fre- 
quently taking a 
plump one out to 














supper. Down the 
street, strategie- 
ally remote from 
competition, a 
huckster’s wagon 
stands beside the curb, an air of permanency con- 
tributed to it by the worn-out. bony horse motionless 
between the shafts. Two unsteady kerosene torches 
smoke at its tail-board, dividing their attentions be- 
tween the jumble of vegetables about them and an 
oily kinsman who is waving greetings from a peanut- 
vender’s cart. As a sort of barbaric dash to the 
scene, several small children are worrying bits of 
wood and paper into the anger of a blaze in the gut- 
ter, setting an ominous red dancing on near-by walls. 
Sorely tried but patient, the fire-signal station on 
its post at the corner watches the children with its 
crimson eye over the heads of the unconcerned multi- 
tude. 

Such are the lights which live on terms of easy 
friendship with the affairs of the quarter. They are 
set low, close to the people, shining familiarly in their 
faces, the highest of them well within earshot of the 
talk and gossip of the street. Their interests are the 
interests of those about them, and these they serve, 


Where the Bowery journeys northward 


even to the dimmest, least ambitious flicker of the 
lamp that marks the street-repair gang’s uncompleted 
task. 

The Bowery finds a wantonly “mixed company ” of 
lights awaiting her. They come with simplicity and 
with treachery, from the moon-faced benevolence of the 
clock over Cooper Union to the knife-blade glitter of 
the are-lamps under the elevated tracks at Chatham 
Square. The Bowery’s cronies have ever been a 
strange crew, and so it is with her lights. Many of 
them are far too good for her, far too bright and 
steady; many are inoffensive loufers along the curbs, 
and some are out-and-out accomplices. At Chatham 
Square, where her dominion begins, the very street 
lamps convey the disquieting suggestion that they are 
lying in wait for some one behind the squat pillars of 
the overhead railway. Close at hand, around the 
corner of a wall, the alien lights of a crooked Chinese 
street look aslant upon the highway. They illuminate 
festivities more or less their own, with the Bowery 


for an indulgent and much-valued patroness. A little 
farther on the glow of an honest warmth spreads 
from a mission-house doorway upon the bony faces of 
men who are hunching, shuffling along in line for a 
handful of bread. These are the ones for whom the 
Bowery no longer has employment save in her sullen, 
vicious moods, but she feeds them, perhaps to keep 
them from annoying her. ‘Then comes the heated 
rivalry of the shop windows, which, for brilliance, are 
veritable fiery furnaces. It seems incredible that suits 
and “ pants” and hets are not consumed in the blaze 
which exploits them. But one night, a long time ago, 
the proprietor of an “ Emporium of Fashion” made 
two lights to burn where only one burned before, and 
the challenge was too pointed to be ignored by his 
competitors. And that is what brought the lights 
trooping in upon the Bowery. Year by year they be- 
come brighter and more numerous; better buildings, 
better men, follow them, and the crafty old street who 
sees it all elevates her badly painted eyebrows and 
reduces the price of whiskey to five cents a glass. 

So, accompanied by her swarm of good lights and 
bad ones, the symbols of honest trades rubbing elbows 
willy-nilly with the brazen familiar of the street, the 
Bowery journeys northward until Cooper Union stands 
squarely in her path and bars her further progress. 
Her roaring traffic is cleft into two swift, narrow 
streams as by a great brown rock. And from its 
summit the venerable clock looks down upon the ill- 
taught highway and her diversions, an uninvited, un- 
welcome guest, but the first to come and the last to 
leave. 

From the Bowery the brightness tarnishes quickly 
east and west. It fades, light by light, in the squares 
of noisy tenements and silent factories that stretch to 
the shadowy river edges. There, for miles and miles, 
in a girding chain, run the lonely water-front lamps. 
In summer they waver in the moving heat that cheats 
the city’s unhappy thousands sprawled on wharves and 
piers; in winter they shiver and turn blue in the 
cold that drives these thousands home. They stare’ 
down upon the drowsy boundary street, across the 
water to their fellows on the other shore, and eagerly 
after the glancing eyes of the passing river craft, in 
endless, changeless servitude. Along the East River‘ 
the huge bridges swing overhead at long intervals, 
their spans all twinkling like jeweled marriage gifts 
to mark the wedding of the boroughs. Link by link 
the girding chain drops to the south, away to the Bat- 
tery, where tie two enclosing rivers meet and make 
a roadway to the city’s water gate. Then, as through 
the sheave of a block, it turns about Castle Garden 
and pays out sharply to run its northward length. 
And within this deep and narrow loop lies the city, 
with its sleeping shadows, its sleepless brilliance, and 
all the romance, all the mystery, of its wondrous 
night, 





WILL ANY MILK 


QYIIE conditions of the milk industry 

have hitherto been such as to put a 
Spremium upon poor quality and 
x carelessness in production. Most 
J articles of commerce are bought and 
sold according to their quality, and 
the public realizes that a higher 

price must be paid for a good than 
tor a poor product. Unfortunately 
this has not been the ease in regard to the most widely 
used article of food. Milk, provided it comes up to a 
certain rather low standard set by law, has commonly 
been sold as milk of the same quality, whether it be 
good or bad, clean or dirty. Leaving out of considera- 
tion the excessively expensive “ certified milk,” all 
other grades of milk have been commonly sold on the 
same market at the same price, irrespective of quality, 
upon the tacit feeling that all kinds of true milk are 
of essentially the same value, a belief that is. how- 
ever, emphatically wrong. 

The results of this method of marketing milk have 
been the introduction of certain gigantic evils in our 
communities which we have been vainly trying to 
meet hy law. ‘Those who have made a study of milk 
have learned that the milk offered for sale on the 
market ranges all the way from grades that constitute 
the best, safest, and almost the cheapest food, down to 
grades that are absolutely deadly in their effect 
upon the consumer; from that which is clean and 
sweet to that which contains large amounts of cow 
manure; from that which forms a rich, wholesome 
food to that which is largely adulterated with water 
and filled with poisonous preservatives. But = in 
spite of this wide range in value all of these have 
been placed upon the market simply as milk, and 
sold at one level price. This of course results fre- 
quently in cheating the purchaser. But a worse effect 
than this is that the inevitable result of such a con- 
dition places an irresistible temptation before those 
producing and handling milk. Since their receipts are 
dependent upon the quantity and not upon the quality 
of the milk they sell, the stimulus that is placed 
upon them is to produce and sell as large a quantity 
as possible, rather than as good a quality as possible 
Cheap methods of producing milk in large quantities 
have come to the front, and the popular breed of cows 
has become the one that produces the largest quantity 
of milk, which means also the poorest quality. The 
use of this breed is thus a legal method of diluting 
milk with water, and the breed of cow that thus 
dilutes her own milk has become the most popular 
one. Thus payment for quantity and not for quality 
has everywhere had the effect of reducing the grade 
of milk, of cheapening the methods of production, 
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and of increasing the quantity at the expense of 
quality. As a consequence it has been found neces- 
sary to pass laws that set a minimum standard of 
milk that can be sold, and this standard has a ten- 
dency to be set at the lowest grade that is produced 
by the cow that gives the largest quantity and hence 
the lowest quality. 

It has become sadly proved in recent years that 
while milk may be the cheapest food it is sometimes 
the most dangerous, the danger always being due to 
foreign substances getting into the milk. The many 

















A dairy farm that aims at quality 


epidemics of typhoid fever, scarlet fever, and diph- 
theria, the thousands of cases of tuberculosis, infec- 
tious sore throats, and diarrhwal troubles that have 
been traced to the miscellaneous milk supply have 
proved the need of guarding this product. It is a 
demonstrated fact, no longer a theory, that tens of 
thousands of children lose their lives yearly from the 
drinking of the milk that is sold on our markets. 
These dangers are all due to the contamination of 
milk with something from without and are the result 
of carelessness in handling this product. The primal 
facts are that carelessly produced, dirty milk is a 
menace to the health of every child in a city, and that 
the general custom of paying for milk by quantity 
rather than by quality inevitably results in careless- 
ness that is sure to be attendant upon the desire to 
preduce the largest amount of milk irrespective of 
quality, at the lowest price. i 

Public-health authorities, having realized that 
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many of the evils connected with the milk. supply 
are due to a lack of stimulus to produce quality, have 
started a campaign to strike at the root of the prob- 
lem. It is a very difficult and some think an impos- 
sible one, due largely to the fact that the milk is 
sold and used so quickly. But at all events some 
steps in the direction of grading milk are being taken. 
A National Commission of Milk Standards has 
recently strongly advocated that milk should be 
bought and sold according to specified grades; and al- 
ready some of our cities, notably New York, have 
started to introduce the grading of milk in actual 
practice. Besides the high-priced “ certified milk” 
three grades have been recognized. 

Probably the chief obstacle in the way of this 
important reform lies at the consumer’s end of the 
problem. It will be perfectly feasible to bring the 
producers and dealers into line with this change if 
only the public can be educated to realize its mean- 
ing and its necessity. Unfortunately the public at 
large still belicves that “milk is milk,” and is quite 
unwilling to pay more for good milk than for poor 
milk, provided the latter is properly white and shows 
a cream line. ‘This is sometimes due to domestic 
conditions; and it occasionally happens that the very 
doctors who advocate the pure-milk campaign pay no 
attention to the milk bought in their own households, 
leaving this to a housekeeper or servants. Under 
these conditions progress is slow. The servants know 
or care nothing for cleanliness or quality, and only 
think of the price; and if the intelligent people re- 
fuse to “interfere with domestic affairs” it is diffi- 
cult to make progress. It is still unusual to find even 
educated people willing to pay a cent a quart more for 
good milk when they find they can get an ordinary 
kind cheaper. If the public can only be brought to 
appreciate the fact that it is cheaper to pay a little 
extra for a good quality than to pay less for a poorer 
grade of milk, a great reform can be rapidly brought 
about. The question whether the milk supply can be 
generally improved depends thus upon the consumer. 
The New York Milk Committee is doing a great work 
in trying to distribute this information as widely as 
possible, and is thus becoming one of the efficient aids 
toward the improvement of the public health. The 
present phase of the campaign to guard the milk 
supply is thus an attempt to put this product upon 
the same basis as other food products, and, by giving 
a premium of a higher price upon milk of high grade, 
thus stimulate a desire on the part of the producer to 
produce quality and not quantity alone. This reform 
will come just as soon as the public is ready for it, 
and that will be just as soon as the consumer is ready 
to pay for quality. 


ere 
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of St. James must be a Croesus with the Graces of the Nine Muses 


BY SYDNEY. BROOKS 


LONDON CORRESPONDENT FOR “HARPER'S WEEKLY” 


HERE is no need at this date to 
recall the innumerable tributes paid 
by the King, the British government, 
and the British people and press to 
the memory of Mr. Whitelaw Reid. 
I wish rather to emphasize and bear 
witness to their entire and spon- 
taneous sincerity. Mr. Reid came to 
England some seven and a_ half 
years ago with many claims upon the regard of the 
British nation. His name was quite familiar to the 
man in the street. We knew that his newspaper was 
one of the very few American journals of any standing 
that championed the British cause in the South-Afri- 
can War. He had twice represented his country as 
special envoy, first at the time of Queen Victoria’s 
Jubilee, and, secondly, at King Edward’s coronation; 
and he was thus well and favorably known to London 
society and officialdom. A few of us had even heard 
that he was once nominated for the Vice-Presidency 
of the United States and that his insistence on the 
retention of the Philippines, as one of the peace com- 
missioners appointed to wind up the Spanish-Amer- 
ican War, did much to launch America on that career 
of imperialism which lad and still has the sympathy 
of practically all Englishmen. But what chiefly we 
knew of Mr. Reid in 1905 was that he was a man of 
very great wealth who had long wanted to be Amer- 
ican Ambassador in London, and who was sure to 
conduct the office on a resplendent scale. 

It would be absurd to deny that there was on this 
account and among a good many Englishmen a certain 
prejudice against Mr. Reid in the early days of his 
ambassadorship, and that the spectacle of the repre- 
sentative of the American Republic—a republic be- 
lieved to be cflicially dedicated to the cult of Jeffer- 
sonian simplicity—leasing not merely a good, but the 
very best and most magnificent house in London, 
maintaining it in the most elaborate stvle, and dis- 
pensing a lavish hospitality, was thought to have in 
it something of the incongruous. There were at first 
some doubts whether we should find in Mr. Reid a 
representative of that virile democratic Americanism 
which was of the essence, for example, of Mr. Choate’s 
character and of Mr. Hay’s and of James Russell 
Lowell’s; whether, in short, with his vast wealth and 
his aristocratic predilections Mr. Reid might not be- 
come almost too British and exclusive in his tastes 
and sympathies. I mention these apprehensions be- 
cause it was part of his success to dispel them; or 
rather they melted away when the true personality 
of the man was more fully revealed. 

Mr. Reid possessed in an extraordinary degree, and 
liked to exercise, the art of pleasing. There have, 
no doubt, been greater men in the American embassy 
and more finished orators, but there has been no one 
more amply endowed than was Mr. Reid with the 
quality of agreeableness. He was an easy and enter- 
taining talker in alk companies, an accomplished 
host, and a man of the most kindly instincts. He en- 
joyed doing people good turns, and he would spend 
iime and energy that he could ill afford in serving 
men who were unknown and had neither influence 
nor any claim upon him; and this not to curry popu- 
larity, but because it genuinely hurt him to refuse 
assistance where it was needed and where he could 
render it. As a conversationalist he made a con- 
siderable name for himself; there was hardly a man 
in London who had a greater stock of better small 
talk, of interesting reminiscence and amusing anec- 
dote. In public, while he always observed the limita- 
tions imposed by his office, he spoke aptly and with a 
real finish; and the addresses he delivered from time 
to time on American notabilities showed judgment, 
wide interests, and a genuine literary instinct as well 
as his invariable good nature. All these qualities 
and gifts, added to his ingratiating manners and his 
courtly and distinguished bearing. brought him in a 
vast multitude of friends. Mr. Reid was .not a man 
to be estimated by the enemies he had made; for he 
made none; and the honors and tributes paid to his 
memory in the House of Commons, in the British 
press, and by the sovereign and the government, were 
eloquent of his success in winning the affectionate 
good-will of all with whom he was brought in contact. 

It has been definitely announced from Washington— 
though with what authority I do not know—that 
President Taft intends leaving it to his successor to 
fill up the vacancy in the London embassy. The 
obvious objection to this course is that, with the 
Panama difficulty approaching its decisive phase, it is 
extremely desirable that the United States should be 
represented in Great Britain by an ambassador. On 
the other hand, Englishmen recognize that it would be 
absurd to expect any American to accept the post 
on a three months’ tenure, with the virtual certainty 
of being superseded soon after March by President 
Wilson’s nominee. Some British journals have won- 
dered why, in these circumstances, Mr. Taft and Mr. 
Wilson should not confer together and agree upon 
some man who would be acceptable both to the present 
and the coming administration and whose position 
would not be affected by the advent of the Demo- 
crats to office. That, however, is a part of the problem 
with which, as every one over here agrees, Americans 
are entitled to deal just as they please. Meanwhile 
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it is admitted that whoever has the choosing of the 
next ambassador to the Court of St. James will have 
no easy task on his hands, any more than the man 
Of all diplomatic posts, I 


on whom his choice falls. 





lave often thought the pleasantest in. most ways 
and the most exacting in some is that of American 
ambassador in London. . Whoever holds it gets in- 
finitely nearer to the realities of English life’ than 
the representative of any other country. He is 
treated from the first as a national guest? whom it 
is a delight to honor rather than as an official emis- 
sary. The mayor and corporation of Plymouth or 
Southampton board his vessel in the bay, and, even 
before he lands, convince him that the British people 
have no intention of surrendering him to the Court, 
Whitehall, and the West End. Popular opinion 
separates him at once from his. colleagues of. the 
diplomatic corps. He is the only one who reaches 
the mass of the people. The ordinary Londoner, who 
could no more tell you the name of the Italian or 
German ambassador than a New-Yorker could tell 
you the name of the lieutenant-governor of Kansas, 
would not only answer correctly if you asked him 
the name of the American ambassador, but would 
probably be able to rattle off his predecessors as far 
back as James Russell Lowell. He is the only one in 
whom the people as a whole have any interest. From 
the day of his arrival he becomes an intimate ‘part of 
English society, and a still more intimate part of the 
world of English art and letters and public—by which, 
of course, I do not mean political—life. Other am- 
bassadors may be as lavishly entertained, may be 
able to show as full an engagement list, may dispense 
in return an equally brilliant hospitality. But the 
quality of the welcome extended to them differs alto- 
gether from that which greets their American con- 
jrere. The public as a whole knows nothing about 
the other ambassadors and dees not care to know any- 
thing. They are strangers where the American 
ambassador is a kinsman, foreigners where he is ‘ one 
of us.” A paragraph in the court cireular is enough 
to announce their advent or recall, while their Amer- 
ican colleague, on his arrival as well as his departure, 
receives a full-blown editorial salute from the entire 
London press. The one is merely an incident of offi- 
cialdom; the other is a national event. 

This is, I think, essentially as it should be. Cer- 
tainly it would be against the grain of British 
national instinct if no distinction were to be made be- 
tween the American and other ambassadors. But at 
the same time it is a state of affairs that raises some 
peculiar perplexities and embarrassments. We com- 
mit, we English, in the case of the American ambas- 
sador, the worst crime against hospitality by being 
too hospitable, by asking too much of our guest and 
driving him too hard. We never really give the poor 
man a moment’s rest. Throughout his stay among 
us we presume inordinately on his acquaintance with 
English. There must, indeed, be times when we force 
him to wish he spoke Basque and Basque only, and 
did not hold the faith and morals that Milton held. 
So might he live among us and possess his soul in 
quietude—a diplomatist and not a public institution. 
But as it is, no sooner has he reached London than 
the bombardment begins. I must admit at once that 
it is most vigorously replied to. England and the 
American ambassador set to forthwith to see which 
can entertain the other the best. Mr. Lowell used 
to complain that England spoiled the American am- 
bassador. I vather think that the American am- 
hassador is more apt to spoil us. We calmly take it 
for granted that the representative of the United 
States, whoever he may be, will be a first-class after- 
dinner speaker, familiar with the whole of American 
history and the whole of English literature, omnis- 
cient and omnipresent, and able and willing at any 
moment to read a paper, deliver an address, and 
unveil a monument. We turn him into a sort of 
lecturer- to the nation. We launch him on a full tide 
of oratory from Land’s End to John O’Groat’s, thrust- 
ing upon him, as he sweeps along, the presidency of 
innumerable societies. We scout the idea that proto- 
cols and despatches and all the banalities of inter- 
national negotiations can have any claim upon him. 
Knowing him to be an American, and therefore inter- 
ested in education, we play upon his weakness and 
shamelessly take held of his democratic sympathies. 
Things, indeed, have come to such a pass that an 
American ambassador who was content to be merely 
an ambassador, who could not or would not speak, 
who loathed public occasions and shunned a platform, 
and who sereened himself like other ambassadors be- 
hind the ramparts of society and officialdom, would 
be reckoned a disappointment and a failure, almost, 
in fact, a freak of nature. 

It is true that not all the depredations upon the 
American ambassador’s leisure are committed by Eng- 
lishmen; his own countrymen and countrywomen have 
something to answer for. Not only do they overrun 
the embassy offices daily throughout the year and do 
their best to turn their representative into a some- 
thing between a tourist agency and a master of cere- 
monies, but they take possession of his house on every 
July the Fourth, and squeeze his hand to a pulp with- 
out breaking down his smile: and they demand his 
presence and his speech at the yearly banquets on 
Independence Day, Thanksgiving Day, and Washing- 
ton’s Birthday. Some twenty times did Mr. Whitelaw 
Reid face these gatherings. It was the penalty of 
his position, and no slight one; but it could scarcely 
stand a moment’s comparison with all that was in- 
flicted upon him by English insistence. What is ex- 
pected of an American ambassador in London is that 
he shall go everywhere and meet every one, that he 
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shall get to know all classes and almost all corners 
of the British Isles, that he lend himself to the in- 
finitely varied demands of English hospitality and 
English public endeavor, that he regard it as one 
of the first of his official duties to do all he ean by 
means of lectures and addresses to interpret Amer- 
ica to England, that he become, in short, an am- 
bassador to the people as well as to the court. All 
this makes the post of American ambassador at least 
as exacting as it is pleasant. But the office is a 
peculiar one in many other ways besides those on 
which I have already touched. The United States, 
for instance, possesses some offices in Victoria Street 
that call themselves an embassy, but it has no am- 
bassador’s residence. It acts with repubiican severity 
on, the theory that all work and no sleep, let alone 
play, makes a good ambassador. It provides him ae- 
cordingly with a desk-chair, pens, and paper, and the 
paraphernalia of his official business, but it takes no 
account of his human longing for a bed or a roof over 
his head. 

These are luxuries he is expected to furnish out of 
his salary, and the fixed and inclusive salary of all 
American ambassaders is $17.500 a year. Out of this 
they have to pay their own house-rent as well as all 
private living expenses. This was never a very satis- 
factory arrangement, even in the days of the modest 
scholar-diplomat, of men like Bancroft, Lowell, Motley, 
and Washington Irving, men, that is to say, of com- 
paratively moderate means, who were appointed and 
welcomed on the strength of their literary laurels, 
and from whom nothing in the way of a grand estab- 
lishment was expected. But standards have altered 
considerably of late years—partly because all the 
American legations at the chief capitals have them- 
selves been promoted to embassies; and the conse- 
quence is that only very wealthy men, who are pre- 
pared to pay from $50,000 a year upward out of their 
private purse, can afford to accept a first-class em- 
hassy, and to keep up the state that the diplomacy of 
to-day insists upon. In one capital you will find an 
American ambassador living in a palace, the rent of 
which exceeds his ofiicial salary; and in another you 
will find him worse housed than the average repre- 
sentative of a Balkan state. In the American diplo- 
matic service, ] understand, there is little security of 
tenure, no regular and recognized system of promotion, 
and no pensions; and appointments as a rule are 
made by the President, “ by and with the advice and 
consent of the Senate.” from men of his own party, and 
are liable to terminate at a moment’s notice when 
the other side comes in. Diplomacy in American eyes 
is apparently rather a diversion than a eareer, and 
most of the highest posts in the service are given to 
men who have had no official training, but who like to 
round off a successful political, professional, or business 
career by a new and pleasant experience. This again 
helps to limit the ambassadorships at the great 
capitals to men of wealth. 

Moreover, my impressions of the majority of Amer- 
icans who either reside in or visit Eurgpe is that it 
gratifies them to see their ambassadors resplendently 
housed and maintaining a generous social state. They 
do not want their representative in London to live in 
West Kensington, or in the French or German equiva- 
lents of West Kensington, but in the Park Lane or 
the Carlton House Terrace of the city to which he is 
accredited. It gives them, so far as I ean judge, 4 
real pleasure to feel that the American ambassador is 
more than holding his own in the social game, and that 
on all occasions of public or semi-public dispiay, and in 
atl the outward embellishments of life, he plays an 
elegant and conspicuous and even a brilliant part. If 
the Americans in Berlin, for instance, had been polled 
a few years ago I do not doubt they would have voted 
to make Mr. Charlemagne Tower ambassador for life; 
and they were probably just as disappointed as the 
Kaiser himself when Mr. Tower’s successor turned 
out to be a gentleman whose tastes were those of a 
student and a scholar, and whose resources made it 
impossible for him to follow in Mr. Tower’s footsteps 
with the same assurance and éciat. In regard to the 
T.ondon embassy, the case is even more embarrassing. 
The last three American ambassadors have all been 
men of very large private means, which they spent 
ungrudgingly in their country’s service. They have 
accustomed both Englishmen and Americans to a cer- 
tain style and scale of doing things; and the transition 
from a millionaire to a man of moderate means, 
whether wholesome cr not, would undoubtedly entail 
a certain amount of social and personal inconvenience 
and unfairness. One may therefore assume that Mr. 
Taft and Mr. Wilson—to whichever of them falls the 
duty of nominating a successor to Mr. Reid—will 
begin by canvassing the names of wealthy men. But 
that is not by any means the limit of the difficulties 
of the problem. There are plenty of men in America 
who are millionaires, but who have not the social, 
literary, and intellectual qualifications that the whole 
Anglo-American world has come to expect as a matter 
of course from the American ambassador; and there 
are plenty of men who are amply endowed with these 
latter qualifications, but who are vexed by the eternal 
want of pence. To hit upon the individual who com- 
bines both sets of requisites is no easy matter. That 
Mr. Taft, however, or Mr. Wilson will succeed in dis- 
covering him I make no doubt. We always think in 
England that no American ambassador can be quite 
so good as the one who is just leaving us and we are 
always proved to be delightfully wrong. 


THE MAN WHO GAVE UNCLE SAM HIS DUES 


A Glance at the Achievement of William Loeb, Jr., the First Collector 
of the Port of New York to Make the Customs Service Thorough 


CESK OS G HERE should never have been any 
ASK reason for writing this page of his- 
tory. There would be none if the 
United States customs dues at the 
port of New York ever had been 
really collected before March, 1909. 
At that time President Taft ap- 
aos pointed William Loeb, Jr., Col- 
lector of the Port, and during the 
four years that have passed since then Mr. Loeb has 
really collected the customs. That state of facts on 
the face of. it may hardly seem worth writing about, 
but to any one really well iaformed as to the history 
of the service it is as startling as if the collector had 
made a field of wheat grow now where only a few 
dwindling blades of grass grew. before. Mr. Loeb 
found the customs dues being collected with a sieve; 
he promptly threw away the sieve and substituted a 
bucket that never misses one drop. 

Conditions in the customs service were characteris- 
tic of the loose, easy-going. good- 
natured American way of doing 
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BY WILLIAM INGLIS 


law enough to work the cure, if only he could find 
the man. ... Presently it was telegraphed through- 
out the country that) Wiliam Loeb, Jr., late secre- 
tary to President Roosevelt, had been appointed Col- 
lector of Customs at the Port of New York. “ Fine 
for Loeb! That’s what he gets for being faithful to 
Teddy,” was the comment of the public, who then for- 
got all about Mr. Loeb and went on with their regular 
business of getting rich—or poor-—quick, or reform- 
ing the world, or getting votes for women, or rooting 
for the home nine, or whatever else they liked to 
work or play at. As a matter of fact, there was a 
great deal more behind tiat appointment than the 
public dreamed of, though then was not.so good a 
time to talk about it as now, when the Collector has 
finished his appointed task and is going to work 
for a —_ concern that will pay him twice as much 
as Uncle Sam did. Before making the appointment, 
Mr. Taft asked the young secretary whether he 
thought he could clean up the New York customs 


jaws that seem set with a time lock. He looks the 
prosperous, dominant: business man. 

Mr. Loeb had had the inestimable advantage of 
having to fight hard to acquire all the learning that is 
his. Having but scanty means, he was forced early 
to earn his own living—as soon as he was graduated 
from high school at Albany, New York. He became a 
proficient stenographer and worked in a_ railway 
office and in an insurance office, in each of which he 
obtained good business training. He was during four 
years a stenographer in the District Attorney’s office, 
and for three years of that time he diligently studied 
law. He earned more money. meantime “by serving as 
an extra stenographer for the official reporter of the 
state legislature. Moreover the new Collector had 
enjoyed special opportunities for becoming acquainted 
with the work he must do. He was secretary to J. 
Sloat Fassett while Mr. Fassett was Collector in 1891. 
He thus gained intimate knowledge of the personnel 
of the army of three thousand men that collected the 

duties at the port of New York. He 
knew the intricate problems that came 





things. For generations the Collector 
of the Port of New York had been a 
fine gentleman, one of the right-hand 
men of the President in power; an 
able politician, who might or .might 
not have some knowledge of the cus- 
toms laws, but who always gave good 
jobs to * the da * who came properly 
recommended by national or state or 
district leaders. Excellent men have 
occupied the position. One of them, 
the charming and courteous Chester 
A. Arthur, became President of the 
United States. No one could justly 
impugn the character of any of the 
Collectors of the Port any more than 
he could declare that the customs 
duties were honestly and _ efficiently 
collected. Tainted from top to bot- 
tom with polities, the service was a 
nest of favoritism, of fraud, and of 
incompetence. The gentle art of 
smuggling. which the law denounces 
as a crime and which many of the 
most righteous men and women prac- 
tise or condone, flourished in the 
highest degree. Individuals «who 
brought in from Europe more cloth- 
ing or luxuries than the law exempted 
‘slipped something to somebody ” and 
escaped paving. Women of good 
birth and breeding, of high social 
standing and great wealth, brought in 
silks, laves, and jewels worth hundreds 
of thousands of dollars, and never 
paid a cent—of duties. Humorous as 
it may seem, many of these good 
women bought their luxuries out of 
fortunes their fathers or husbands 
had acquired through the high protee- 
tive tariff; “°vet they - bribed and 
bullied and cajoled their way through 
the barriers of the tariff law without 
a scruple. The practice was so sys- 
tematized that it was quite common 
for smugglers to look for an inspector 
with a white carnation in his button- 
hole—the flower being the white badge 
of bribery. 

As for the importers of foreign 
wares, one needs both telescope and 
microscope to scrutinize their opera- 
tions. Swindling sugar companies 
arranged a hi ghly organized fraudu- 
lent system “of undervaluing and 
underweighing raw sugar that vielded 
them many millions of fraudulent 
gains—and gave a few paltry thou- 








up in the administration of the office. 
A few years later young Loeb was an 
extra stenographer on the staff of 
the Executive office at Albany. When 
Theodore Rooseveit became Governor 
of New York in 1899 he made young 
Loeb his private secretary, and when 
he was elected Vice-President took 
him to Washington. So that, thanks 
to his New York City experience, the 
young man knew a great deal about 
the customs business, while at Albany 
and Washington he learned a_ lot 
about politics and politicians. Still 
his friends, knowing the perils of the 
new position he was going to accept 
in March, 1909, offered him the assur- 
ances that friends so often give. 

‘““New York will be the grave of 
your reputation,” they told him. 

“You can’t clean it up.’ 

* But if I do set it right,” he re- 

plied, “ that will be a real success.” 

Now, it had been the practice from 
time immemorial for the Collector of 
the Port of New York to sit in state 
in his great, luxurious office, sur- 
rounded “by carved golden American 
eagles that perched on the walls amid 
paintings of ancient heroes and 
worthies and busts of Lincoln and 
Grant. He smoked long and _ silky 
cigars as secretaries and messengers 
tiptoed in silence over the rich rugs, 
and he held important conferences 
from time to time with great men in 
the world of politics. Heads of de- 
partments in. the customs service 
“ame in at proper intervals and told 
him what they were doing—or as 
much of it as they thought was good 
for him to know—and went on their 
way untrammeled by any interference 
from above. But the new Collector 
was different. He knew the customs 
business. Indeed, several heads of de- 
partments came in to pay their re- 
spects to the new chief and tell him 
what they were doing—and remained 
to receive instructions. Now and then 
he told one of these gentlemen things 
about his department that he himself 
had never known, much less expected 
that any one else knew. Further- 
more, instead of placidly receiving 
reports he briskly issued orders. 
Strange times in the Custom House! 
There was a great rattling of dry 








sands of dollars to the wretched eus- 
toms men who connived at the frauds. 
Dealers in diamonds, rubies, pearls, 
and pictures grew rich on the spoils 
of their corrupt partnership with dis- 
honest government employees. Im- 
porters of woolen goods, silks, laces, 
cutlery, cheese, oil, wine, spirits—anything 
and everything—vied with one another in cheating 
the government, No branch of trade was too small to 
seck profit in crooked importations. One man made 
a snug little fortune by smuggling in typewriter rib- 
bons. Cunning little worm in a mountain of fraud! 

Everybody knew about these things, but seemingly 
nobody cared. It was a free-for-all race between 
smart social leaders, shrewd  multi-millionaires, 
swindling merchants, crafty citizens, and common 
crooks to see who could “do” Uncle Sam most 
adroitly and profitably. Since Bobby Burns’s day, 
and long before that, mankind has looked leniently 
upon smuggling. But in all the history of the human 
race smuggling had never been carried on ‘upon such 
2a gigantic and thoroughly organized scale as at the 
port of New York. At that port are collected three- 
quarters of all the customs revenues of the United 
States, which is equivalent to forty per cent. of the 
entire revenue of our government. Think of it— 
four-tenths of all Uncle Sam’s revenue gathered in a 
crooked, rotten sieve! 

When Mr. Taft became President this condition 
appalled him. He determined to cure it. There was 


cloves, 





William Loeb, Jr. 


WHO ASTONISHED HIS FELLOW-CITIZENS BY SHOWING THAT THE 
OF CUSTOMS AT THE PORT OF NEW YORK CAN BE ACCOMPLISHED EFFICIENTLY 


AND HONESTLY 


service and make it efficient. Mr. Loeb said he be- 
lieved he could; at least he’d try as hard as he could. 
So he got the job, with only one condition attached— 
that he make the service honest and thorough. 

What qualifications had the young secretary for a 
task that required the abilities of Hercules, Solomon, 
and a few other supermen folded into one? First of 
ali, character: he had been diligent, honest, and faith- 
ful in many things, a hard and loyal worker, an un- 
sparing student, a model of tact, a genius at keeping 
his mouth shut. He had also the faculty of grasping a 
multitude of details, sifting and analyzing them, and 
never forgetting them. Also he had youth, health, 
strength, and enthusiasm. He was forty-two years 
old, a trifle below six feet in height, with a big, bony 
frame well packed with springy muscles. As_ he 
seemed then, so he seems to-day: physically the type 
of football guard or tackle. with perhaps a shade too 
much flesh—an excellent safeguard against worrv, be 
it known—a deep, well-rounded torso, bespeaking 
sound vital organs; a big, well-balanced head, poised 
on a strong neck; broad brow; eyes brown, set well 
apart, seeing much, revealing little; a big, aquiline 


chose; deep, broad chin, slanting forward, and hard 
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COLLECTION 





bones. 

Suppose the newly elected president 
of a railroad should give orders that 
every man on the road must abstain 
from the use of tobacco in any form, 
or that every employee must. sleep 
nine hours out of each twenty-four, or 
seme such revolutionary thing; imagine the confusion 
that would follow, the utter inability of the army of 
railroaders to grasp the idea that the new chief meant 
what he said. Yet when Mr. Loeb took charge at the 
Custom House, in Bowling Green, he issued orders 
quite as revolutionary. 

‘We must collect ali the customs dues, fully and 
honestly,” he told his men. “Every one of you must 
help me to the extent of your ability. If you fail you 
will be discharged. If you suceeed you will be pro- 
moted as high and as speedily as possible. Hereafter 
merit is the only thing that counts in this office. 
Politics is out of it. Remember, you must collect 
every penny that is due from every one who brings 
goods into this country—from the biggest merchant 
to the littlest traveler.” 

Veterans drew away in corners and talked it over. 
The new Collector meant well, they said, and it was 
fine to see so much enthusiasm. Loeb seemed to be a 
nice young fellow—but he didn’t know. Certain 
parties (meaning great political individuals whom it 
were wiser not to name) would put the pressure 
on him, and then he’d know what was what and we’d 

(Continued on page 26) 
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SOME SUGGESTED VALENTINES 
Horie looked vainly over the field to find suit- 


SORES 








able valentines to fit into the needs of certain 

special classes of men and women, we venture to 
supply an unfortunate lack with the following sugges- 
tions. These, if cut out and pasted upon a piece of 
card-board or the back of a postal, may be mailed to 
the party of the second part by the individuals to 
whom they may appear useful. 


(For a College Boy Face To Face With a Deficit) 
Dear Father, send me dollars nine, 
And I will be your Valentine. 
If so you wish, don’t fail to pen 
The check for ten. 


(For a Swell Dresser To Send To His Tailor) 
Dear Snip, I cannot pay your bill; 
I have no money in my till, 
And at the bank I’m down so low 
The cashier’s manner’s cold as snow. 
But I have not forgot you, Snip, 
Nor would I give your bili the slip, 
3ut just at present I incline 
To simply be your Valentine. 


(To Send To The Young Lady Who Has Rejected 
You) 
Since to my suit vou answered, “ Nein!” 
I shall not be your Valentine, 
But to the girl across the way 
I’m sending stacks of them to-day. 
T call to-night, but, ere I go, 
Accept my thanks for saying ‘“ No!” 


(To Send To a Somewhat Unappreciative Employer) 
Tf you will raise my salary 
Your Valentine Ill gladly be; 
And mark me well, if.so you don’t, 
gosh, I won’t! 


A STRONG SERMON 

“THAT was a strong sermon you preached on Lent 
and the vanities of life, Dr. Prosy,” said Mr. Reddy- 
mun. 

“Tm glad you found it so, Mr. Reddymun,” said the 
reverend gentleman. 

“Yes, sir—and what you said about ostentation was 
especially pointed and true, and I have decided to re- 
form my ways in that respect. Instead of putting a 
thousand-dollar check in the plate on Easter Sunday, 


ART? 


sir. L am going to content myself with a meek and 
lowly two-dollar bill,” said Mr. Reddymun, giving the 
rector’s hand an affectionate squeeze of appreciation. 


THERE’S A REASON 
“Maunp’s father has forbidden everybody the house 
during Lent but me,” chortled Chollie. 
“Oh, well, L suppose he thought he ought to impose 
said Cynicus. 


a penance of some kind on her,” 
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TROUBLES OF A. PREHISTORIC 
TURNING OVER A NEW LEAF 


PROFESSOR 


AN AWFUL BLOW 

“Yrs,” said Slithers, “ Mickley was my dearest 
friend, and I shall never cease to mourn his death. 
It was a terrible blow from which I shall never re- 
cover.” 

“Why—I thought you married his widow? 
Jimpson. 

“ Why—er—ahem!—why, yes, I did; but—” 

Here Slithers subsided into a deep and uncomfort- 
able silence. 


” 


said 


SERIOUS THINKING 


“You really should put your mind on serious mat- 
ters during the Lenten season, Mrs. Frivole,” said the 
rector, gravely. 

“Oh, I do, Dr. Fourthly,” said the lady. “ You 
haven’t an idea what a lot of serious thought goes 
into the selection of an Easter hat these days.” 


NO TROUBLE AT ALL 


“No,” said the summer girl, “I have no difficulty 
at all in keeping my Lenten vows. Every year I re- 
solve during the Lenten period not to stroll on the 
beach in the moonlight; not to sit idly in a hammock 
under the trees with any young man during the twi- 
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light hour; and not to frivol in the bosky dells with 
every ftluffy-haired college athlete that comes along.” 

‘Noble girl!” said the visitor, as he put on his fur 
overcoat and went forth into the raging blizzard, re- 
solved to lead a better life. 


A USEFUL CITIZEN 

“Wuar sort of a chap is Dubberton, Griggs?” asked 
Whackson. 

“ Dubberton?” said Griggs. “Oh, Dubberton’s the 
sort of chap who will deliver a lecture on the Humor 
of the Seventeenth Earl of Shaftesbury at a time 
when everybody else is looking for advice on how to 
reduce the high cost of living.” 


THE KIND 


“Sant Worries is the most futile dreamer I ever 
met.” said Dubbs. 
teally? How does he show it?” asked Wimpleton. 
“W hy, Sam’s the sort of man who would actually 
go toa public dinner to get something to eat,” said 
Dubbs. 


NOT UNLIKELY 
“WELL, my boy,” said the visitor to Bobby, “ I sup- 
pose some day you expect to step into your father’s 
shoes ?” 


“Oh, I suppose so,” said Bobby, gloomily. “I been 


wearin’ out everythin’ else he wears since mother 
learned hew to cut ’em down for me.” 
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The interior of the Irish House of Commons on College Green, Dublin, as it appeared in 1790, ten years before 


bility of its becoming law within two years, despite the veto of the House of Lords, makes this picture of especial 
Grattan (holding the scroll) listening to Henry Flood, while Lord Charlemont (seated) is watching him earnestly. +! 
A REPRODUCTION OF THE ORIGINAL OF THIS PICTURE, WHICH WAS PAINTED BY H ~ 
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he Act of Union, which abolished the 
*not Curran is shown addressing 


Irish parliament. The passage of the Home Rule bill last month, and the proba- 
F the House, over which Speaker Foster presides. On the right of the picture is Henry 
the e: © extreme right (seated, wit 


h the curled wig) is Sir oan Parnell, great-grandfather of the famous Irish statesman 
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~FORBIDDEN 


stood in her wide doorway watching 
the vaqueros ride by on their way 
toward town. The pomegranate 
2 blossoms above her head were no 
redder than her mouth, and she 
wore two bands of scarlet beads 
around her hair. 

She knew that there was not one 
of the men who did not want to stop and be with her; 
and it pleased her—as it would have pleased any 
woman. 

In town, at night, the vaqueros talked of her 
beauty; but the women shrugged their shoulders and 
made eloquent gestures with their hands. They said 
that she was a cholo—which is to say that there was 
both Indian and Mexican blood in her veins—and that 
she was without caste. All of which was true. 

One day there was a new rider with the men when 
they came in from the ranges. He was young, and 
straight and rode well forward in his saddle, looking 
neither to the right nor to the left. His skin was 
brown, but it was the brown of wind and 
sun—for his eyes were blue. 

Wanda waited for his coming every 
day, waited with the misgivings and 
small fears of a child who does a for- 
hidden thing. But each day he rode by, 
silent, looking straight ahead. And 
Wanda was glad. When the shadows of 
the pomegranate deepened in the twi- 
light she watched for him, but she did 
not want him to stop. She was afraid. 

Once he did not come in from the 
hills with the others. The next day 
Wanda wore her prettiest bracelets, 
weighting her slender arms with them. 
She braided her hair in two heavy plaits 
and wound them around her head, fasten- 
ing them with a narrow band of silver. 

She went down to the gate that over- 
looked the road. He rode so close to her 
that she could have reached out and 
touched him. But he did not look at 
her. It was then that she saw the line 
of white on his neck where the sunburn 
stopped. 

She went back into the house, drew the 
blankets across her door, and looked at 
herself a long time in her small mirror. 

“ Cholo!” she said, under her breath. 
She took off the heavy bracelets and 
threw them on the floor, where they 
rolled around, flashing back at her in the 
candlelight. 

But the next afternoon he came in to 
talk with her, and since he was a white 
man he brought one of the vaqueros with 
him, so that the introduction would be 
according to form. Before they went 
away the vaquero asked for the red rose 
in her hair, and she gave it to him. 

She ran into the house singing, and the 
old squaw looked up from her work. 
Wanda laughed. 

“ He is but a man, when all is told.” 
she said. But she was very happy. “ He 
is named Clay Livingston—which is a 
pretty name.” 

“ He is of another people,” said the old 
woman. “It is better to let him be.” 

“His eyes are most blue,” Wanda an- 
swered. 

Her father sat at one side, listening. 
He was an old man, fast returning to 
the slovenly ways of his tribe, He made 
no comment, 





BY JANE ANDERSON 


DRAWINGS BY W H D KOERNER 


When the squaw had finished the night’s work and 
had gone back to the reservation Wanda went out and 
sat on the low doorstep of the hacienda. With her 
hands clasped around her knees, she watched the moon 
high above the sandhills, and the shadows of the night- 
hawks cireling on the sand. She thought of Clay and 
remembered the warm pressure of his fingers on her 
own. Then she tried to put him away from her, and 
leaned back against the door, staring up into the 
thick, close leaves of the tamarind. She made 
pictures out of them, and figures of people, half 
hypnotized by her own devising, like a child who 
traces out giants and great white sheep in the moving 
clouds. . 

Far away she heard the patter of a pony’s hoofs, 
but it became a part of the noises of the night, and 
she did not listen. When they stopped before the 
gate she looked up and saw Clay coming up the path 
teward her. For a second it seemed that he was but 
one of the pictures she had made. 

But he came and steod beside her, looking .down 
into her eyes, smiling. 





She found her father alone 
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ROAD 


“T have come back,” he said, and sat down on the 
doorstep beside her. 

“ §i,” said Wanda. She had taken down her hair, 
and it hung over her shoulders in two loosely woven 
braids. She lifted one of them and wound it around 
her wrist, trying to hide the trembling of her hands. 

“T didn’t know. You don’t mind my coming?” 

She glanced up at him from under the shadow of 
her hair. ‘“* No—I am glad.” 

‘“‘T—TI felt like I had to see you again.” 

Wanda stretched out her slim, brown hands, looking 
at them in the moonlight. She did not know how to 
answer him, and she was suddenly afraid to meet his 
eyes. 

“T don’t understand about you,” he said, slowly. 
“ Have you been here always? You talk sometimes in 
Mexican, then English. You seem—” He bent over 
her, forgetting what he had meant to say, watching 
her serious, upturned face, ‘“‘ You don’t mind about 
my coming?” 

She smiled, but she drew back from him. “No. 1 
speak two tongues, also the Indian. It is not strange. 
Many people here in the country of Ari- 
zona do so.” 

“You are Spanish?” 

‘“* My mother was of the Castilian, and 
most beautiful. My father is of the 
Indian. I am like those of his tribe.” 

“Tell me‘about yourself... . I don’t 
mean to be rude—but tell me all about 
vourself—all of it. I want to hear.” He 
leaned forward, his face eager and 
boyish in the soft light. 

“There is little to tell, sefior.” 

“Tell me,” he said again. 

She waited, threading her fingers in 
and out of the long braids of her hair. 
“When I was little—so,” she said, 
slowly, ‘“ there was a teacher, el maestro. 
It was before my mother— He taught 
me to speak in the English. But, even 
so, it is hard—no? I know not many 
words of it.” 

He laughed happily. : 

“But, even so, it is a cold way to 
speak—no? There is no ‘thee’ and 
‘thou.’ I cannot get close to any one.” 

“ But when you were a little girl—” 

“Then—” She hesitated. “ After a 
time, my mother went away with el 
maestro—he was of her own people. It 
was very long ago, and to me my 
father would never speak of it.... 
Then, my father did not care what hap- 
pened to me. and my mother was not 
there to see. But it was not like this 
with us always. The hacienda was once 
beautiful—but now it is old, and the 
floors of it are of earth, according to the 
ways of my father.” 

“ Are you happy—-are you happy here 
now ?” 

Wanda looked down thoughtfully at 
the beaded tips of her moccasins. “ Per- 
haps I would like to go away—I do not 
know. There are other places beyond 
the hills.” 

“Yes, there are other places—cities, 
and it’s different there.” 

“Every one is happy there,” she said. 
She leaned toward him, and her loosened 
hair gave a childish sweetness to her face. 
“Some day—some day, I must go.” 

He smiled down at her, and there was 
a tenderness in his eyes that she did not 
understand. ‘“ You shall go,” he said. 
“{—I—” But he did not finish it, 
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She leaned back and looked up at the rustling 
leaves above them. “I will be happy, then,” she said, 
softly. 

They waited, each conscious of the nearness of the 
other, silent, afraid to speak. A bird twittered 
drowsily in the pomegranate hedge, and an answering 
chirp came from the blossoms near him. 

Wanda stood up and brushed her hair back from 
her face. “It is late,” she said. “We have been 
talking long.” 

“ No—please don’t go in.” ; 

“ ” s ‘ 

I must go,” she said; “we have been here very 
long.” 

“It doesn’t seem like a long time. I wish I could 
tell you what it’s been like here—here with you. It— 
I—” He put his hands out in a gesture of despair. 
“Even if I could tell you, you wouldn’t believe it— 
it would sound so queer. But let me come again, like 
this.” 

“T will let you come,” she said. ‘ And you will 
tell me about the cities beyond the hills.” 

He stood up beside her, and she saw that he was 
tall, much taller than she. “He has known many 
women,” she thought, causelessly, and she put her 
hands up to her throat with a quick gesture of pain. 

“You must walk down to the gate with me.” There 
was a subtle accent of command in his voice, and it 
pleased her. 

They went down the path together, silent, not 
looking at each other, too full of words that could not 
be said to try and talk about lesser things. At the 
gate he turned to her. 

“There is one thing,” he said, quickly. “You 
must promise 1ae—” 

“Si, sefior?” 

“You gave away that flower to-day—you took it 
out of your hair. I—TI didn’t want you to give it to 
him.” 

She laughed, but there was a break in the laughter. 
“I promise I will not again.” 

“T ought to have had it.” 

“You did not ask.” 

“Tt really belonged to me,” he said. “ Didn’t it?” 

“ Perhaps,” she answered. 

He lifted both of her hands in his. “I shall come 
every night.” 

“ee Yeo—” 

“Every night?” he said, again. 

She nodded, and she felt his fingers close down 
suddenly on her own. “ Good-by—but just till to- 
morrow night... Wanda.” 

* Adios,” she whispered. 

When he had gone she stood at the gate, bewildered, 
half afraid. He had come back. ... But she was 
not exultant, she was not thrilled by a sense of her 
power. She was afraid. She felt helpless, adrift, 
caught up by some strong tide that was sweeping her 

salong against her will. She did not know how to 
fight against it. She remembered a_ skylark that 
she had seen battling against a sandstorm in the 
desert. 

“T am like that,” she thought. 

She crept into the house and into her own room 
on tiptoe. She lighted the candles and stood watch- 
ing the black shadows that fluttered on the wall 
behind them. Finally she looked into the mirror at 
her own serious, colorless face. She turned away 
quickly, unfastening her dress with trembling fingers. 
She blew out the candles and felt her way across the 
darkened room to her bed. But she could not 
sleep. Through her open window she could see the 
half-moon above the tamarind trees. She thought 
that it looked like a small, transparent bowl filled 
with pearls. ... When she slept, she dreamed of 
blue eyes that were fixed on her own, demanding, en- 
treating. She tried to run from them, but she could 
not get away. Wherever she looked, they waited 
for her. ... And she moaned in her sleep. 

Clay came to the hacienda every night, as he had 
said. And they sat together on the doorstep, forget- 
ful of everything save that they were together. He 
told her about himself, all there was to tell—his 
hopes, his fears, his dreams. And Wanda, listening, 
treasured every word of it, because it made her feel 
very close to him, a very part of his life. Some- 
times she talked to him of the secret things that she 
had kept locked up in her heart for so long. And 
the tide that swept them along became greater and 
greater, a relentless, terrible thing. .. . 

One night Clay came to the house early. She ran 
down the path to meet him, her cheeks flushed, her 
eyes sparkling under their half-lowered lashes. 

He caught her hands in his. “ We’re going to ride 
out on the desert—we never have, and I want to.” 

She hesitated, but he drew her along with him 
toward the corral. He saddléd her pony for her, 
while she stood on one side holding the lantern above 
her head. 

He led the pony out into the yard, but she waited, 
with her hands on the saddle-horn. “I do not 
know-—” 

He bent down, gathered her up in his arms, and 
lifted her into the saddle. “ 
asked, laughing. 

“You—you must not!” 

“T already have—besides, I’m going to do it lots of 
times.” 

“T wonder?” she said, smiling down at him. 

“T know I will.” 
She looked away. 
the desert,” she said. 

He ran across the yard to get his pony, and she 
rode around to meet him in front of the house. 

“Tl race you,” he said. 

So they went down the road at a run, their horses 
close together, so that her skirts brushed against his 
stirrup. They cut around the foot of the dunes and 
out into the sweep of white sand beyond. Wanda 
gained a little, leaning forward in her saddle, 
crouched over the neck of her pony, Indian fashion. 

“You win!” he cried. She reined in her pony, 
laughing. 

Clay rode up beside her, and with his coming 
everything was changed. She saw that his face was 
serious—the light mood of a moment before forgotten. 
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But this is not going out on 


“Are we going?” he. 
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His gaiety had been but a cloak to cover other things. 
. - . She felt as if she must turn back. 

“'There’s no use trying to race against you,” Clay 
said, slowly. “You will win—you will win any- 
thing.” 

“No,” she answered; “if I win now I will lose 
later. ‘There is a saying of my father’s people, ‘ if 
the gods give much, they take much in return.’ ” 

“ But you don’t believe in the Indian gods—and 
everything.” 

“T believe the things that are true, no matter who 
speaks of them. And, too, I am like my father’s 
people. I do not want to be—I cannot help it. I 
look at the old squaw, Ootiro, at her work. . . . I—I 
will be like that—some day. It must be a terrible 
thing to be old. She is bent, and there is no color 
in her hair—it is dull and black. She cares for 
nothing. And I will be like that.” 

“You can never be like that, Wanda. I’ve seen the 
wickiups of the tribe over there behind the hills— 
you could not stay there.” He rode close to her, bend- 
ing over her. “ Wanda—Wanda!” he said, softly. 

She drew away. ‘“ No—no—” , 

“Wanda, I want you to go away with me—you 








from her. In the low dunes the coyotes were railing 
at the yellow moon, but it seemed as if they were in 
some other world, calling across great wastes,- their 
cries growing fainter and fainter, ever receding. . . 

She no longer tried to struggle. She swayed 
toward him and he put his arms around her. “ Dios 
help us,” she sobbed, and hid her face against his 
shoulder. 

They rode gn together, their herses finding their 
own way. They tried to talk, but the words would 
die in broken phrases. And the moon looked down 
on them from the starless sky, and in the foothills 
a coyote called and was answered by his mate. 

They went to her father that night, and Wanda told 
him why they had come. He answered her in his own 
tongue, standing a little apart from them, his worn 
serape wrapped around his shoulders. 

“T have waited for this,” he said. “Thou wilt go 
away with him?” 

“To the cities beyond the hills.” 

Her father shook his head and muttered something 
that she did not understand. 

“Tell him, Wanda,” said Clay, “that we want to 
be married at once. That we want to go away.” 

















They rode on together, their 


have no right to stay here. I want you—I’ve waited 
as long as I can... dear—dear, you know—I don’t 
have to tell you. I can’t— Wanda, look at me!” 

She bent her head, looking down at her reins and 
twisting them in her trembling fingers. 

“What is it, dear? Don’t you—don’t you—care?” 

“TI—I am trying to remember the things I must 
remember.” 

“Listen to me, Wanda. I—” 

“T will not listen,” she said. “I do not want to 
listen.” 

“Don’t lie to me.” He caught her hands, and she 
could feel the throbbing of the pulses in his wrists. 

“No—no!” she cried. “I cannot—I cannot. I 
feel that it is wrong—I know that it is wrong... . I 
have seen the old squaw at her work. Go away-while 
you can go—and leave me, alone.” 

“ Hush, dear—you don’t know what you’re saying.’ 

“T—I am trying to remember.” 

He lifted her hands to his face, holding them there. 
“What does it matter?” he said, softly. “ What does 
anything matter—but this?” He pressed her hands 
against his face, and something tightened around her 
heart, hurting her. He drew her toward him, and she 
tried to fight against him. But she was weak and 
trembling, and everything seemed to be slipping away 


? 
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horses finding their own way 


The old man lighted his pipe and watched the to- 
baceo turn red in the bowl “If thou art to be 
married, Wanda, it shall be by the laws of my 
people. I know—I know. ... For when it is time 
he will go. He is a white man.” 

“What does he say, Wanda?” 

“That we are to be married by the laws of his 
people. He will say the words.” 

“ No—it can’t be like that. We’re going into town, 
where there is a priest.” 

Wanda hesitated. 

Her father laid his hand on her shoulder. “If 
thou wouldst marry him, Wanda, thou must do as | 
tell thee.” 

She turned to Clay. “Let it be as he wants it— 
he is an old man, caro mio.” 

“We will go to the priest afterward?” 

“Tf you will,” she answered. “We must do as he 
bids us.” 

So they knelt down before him like two frightened 
children, and the old man lifted his hands and mut- 
tered the half-forgotten words of his tribe. He took 
Wanda’s hands and placed them in Clay’s, asking his 
gods to be kind to them. Then he went away and 
left them, and Wanda, watching him, saw that he 
walked slowly, as though he were very tired. 





drew her to her feet and kissed her. ‘“ Let us 
he said. ! 
“We 


Clay 
zo now,” 
But something seemed to hold Wanda. back. 
must stay here—for a little while let us stay.” 

“* No—come away with me now.” 

But although she wanted to go away with him, she 
could not. “ Not yet... .” She took his hands and 
drew him toward her own room. She fastened- the 
heavy curtains across the doorway and lighted the 
candles. Then she came and stood before him. The 
candlelight made new shadows in her face; she 
seemed much more a woman, much less a child. 

“We are of a different people,” she said, “and we 
must be patient, one with the other. ... Art thou 
happy?” 

“Si, mujercita,” he said, and took her 
and kissed her mouth. 

But they did not go to the priest. for Wanda would 
not. 

*We are married.” she would say. “ How do the 
words differ if said in your tongue or in mine?” 

And she did not want to go away with him. She 
no longer cared about the dreams of the cities beyond; 
she wanted but one thing—to be with him, and to be 
forever pleasing to him. So they stayed in the old 
adobe hacienda, shut out from the werld by the 
great tamarind trees. Wanda sang over her work all 
day; and at night she prayed to the gods of her 
father’s tribe, asking them to keep a smiling face 
toward her. 

But one morning Clay 


in his arms 


told her that they were 
going away, and, Jooking at him, she knew that it 
- useless to resist. In that moment she felt that 
her hold on him was a very slender thing. 

“But we will not go far?” she asked. 

‘First we’re going to Yuma—later, we shall see.” 


So Wanda made her simple preparations for the 
journey, finding her serapes and packing them, under 
Clay’s direction, in the small trunk that he had sent 


out from town. She thought the trunk a curious and 


extraordinary thing to possess, and said that she 
would rather keep it with her than leave it in the 
mysterious baggage-car of a train. Clay laughed at 


her, said that she was a child, and kissed her. But 
Wanda’s heart was heavy. 

The night before she went away she rode over to 
the wickiups of her father’s tribe. She stayed by the 
camp-fire with the squaws, talking to them, and they 
seemed nearer to her than ever before. She did not 
want to leave them. 

She went away with Clay the next day, and her 
father stood on the doorstep to watch them go. 
Wanda looked back at him, at the great branches “of 
the tamarind trees arched over his head, and tears 
came into her eves. But she turned away so that Clay 
could not see. 

The train itself was a fearsome thing to her. She 
sat on the plush seat beside Clay, her hands tightly 
folded in her lap. her dark eyes fixed on the moving 


desert beyond their window. 
“Tve got a house for us down there,” he said, 
“and a Mexican girl to do the work, I wrote about 


it—and it’s all ready.” 

Wanda did not answer. And in the early dawn they 
entered the first city beyond the hills. Clay helped 
her down the steps of the car, and Wanda stood be- 
side him in the station, bewildered by the hubbub of 


voices around them. She wondered if the people 
thee never slept. Clay put her into a cab, and the 
driver closed the door behind them. They passed 


through many streets lined with darkened houses, and 
she felt as if she were going deeper and deeper into 
some dark and mysterious place from which she could 
not return. She waited eagerly for the circles of 
light around the corner lamp-posts; for some reason 
they gave her courage. 

The house was sect close to the sidewalk, and the 
little Mexican girl was waiting for them in the 
bright doorway. Wanda went wearily up the steps. 
and it seemed to her that Clay, the driver, the girl 
in her white apron, were just figures in a dream. 
She went through ail the rooms of the house, because 
Clay told her to look at them. Of all that she saw 
she remembered only some sparkling glasses on a table. 

She went back into their own room, alone. She 
closed the door and stood with her back against it. 


The brushes and the silver-topped bottles. on her 
dressing-table gleamed under the electric lights. She 
remembered the candles before her small mirror... 


the rustling of the pomegranate trees in the yard at 


night. She pressed her hands against her forehead. 
“T want to go back! I want to go back!” she sobbed. 
When Clay came in she was sitting in a small 


rocker at the head of the bed, very still and straight, 
her eyes bright with unshed tears. 


He bent over her and kissed her. ‘* Do you like 
t’” he demanded, lifting her face in his hands. 
“Was it all here—like this?” She pointed to the 


bright things on the dressing-table. 

He laughed. “1 don’t think you're 
prow up. Do vou like ’em?” 

Her lips trembled and she could not answer. 

“T wrote to all sorts of stores for all these things— 
and wrote to the girl to fix it up to look like home, 
right off the reel. I wanted to surprise you.  Be- 
sides, I know a few folks down here and they'll be 
coming in to see us. There’s Mrs. Carter—” 

“Who is she?” said Wanda. 

“She’s just Mrs. Carter, and she says her 


ever going to 


daugh- 


ter has come back from school now. I used to know 
Ethel when she was a little voungster—I wasn’t much 
Perhaps they'll come and 


more than a kid myself. 
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see us—” He hesitated, looking down at her, and a 
flood of color rushed over his. face. 

Wanda did not see. “ When do they come?” 

** To-morrow-—perhaps.” 

* Not to-morrow.” 

“Why not?” 

“T must have other dresses,” said Wanda. 

Clay laughed and drew her to him. “I guess 


youre grown up, after all—”’ He tried to kiss her, 
but she hid her face. 

So in the morning they went down to the stores to- 
gether, and Wanda bought the dresses that were 
shown to her. Clay put the bundles in the cab and 
they drove back through the town. Wanda, watching 
the people passing and repassing on the streets, hurry- 


ing, bound on many. secret missions, thought that 
the world must be a very complex thing, passing 
any understanding. The little dusty town, provin- 


cial, crude, seemed to her a veritable city of won- 
ders. There was a three-story adobe building on a 
corner, its windows blazing with many cryptic signs. 
She looked at it with the wonder of a child. 

Suddenly shé turned to Clay. ‘“ Why do we ride 
when others walk?” she asked. 

Clay flushed. ‘I thought—I-—” 

Wanda looked away, her lips quivering. 

In the afternoon she put on the strange new 
clothes and looked at herself in the long mirror that 
stood between the windows. It was a white dress 
with lace at the neck and at the wrists. Her hands 
seemed very brown against it. 

Clay came in and _ stood looking 
waited, trembiing. But he said nothing. 
would not know,” Wanda said to herself. 

But Mrs. Carter did not come, although Wanda 
saw her pass by in front of the house with her daugh- 


at her. She 
‘A man 


ter. The little Mexican girl pointed them out and 
said much of Ethel Carter’s prettiness—a -thing 


which Wanda did not have to be told, since it was 
plain for all to see. 

One woman did come to see her that day—a 
woman wise in the ways of the border-line countries, 
gracious, asking no questions. Wanda sat in the 
small parlor with her and with Clay, acutely conscious 
of the wide caste difference between them, bewildered 


by their light chatter. Her English words forsook 
lier, and she sat at one side, shy, afraid, strangely 


humiliated. 
Clay laughed and talked with their guest, and the 
days at the old hacienda seemed very far away. 


Once Clay took Wanda to her home to see her, but 
Wanda would not go again. She stayed alone in the 
house, watching the people come and go in the 
streets. Sometimes Clay would not come in until 
late at night, but she did not ask him where he had 


been, She tried to keep him always with her. She 
wore her prettiest dresses and wove bright bands for 
her hair. She tried all the pretty, ‘half- forgotten 
coquetries that lad served her so well before. But 
he did not see; he was absorbed in other things. 

“All men are like that,” she would say to herself. 
“They have other things to think about. I must be 
patient.” 

“ You’re not happy here,” he said, once. 

“T am happy,” said Wanda. “For so long a time 
as I have you I am happy.” 

But after a time she put the white dresses in the 
closet of her room and took out her bright serapes 
and moccasins from the small trunk. When she put 
them on she wanted to cry. But she could not. Even 
at night, when she waited for him to come back, she 
could not ery. 

That day she saw Clay and Ethel Carter ride by 
the house. He was leaning toward her, laughing. 
Wanda watched them until “they passed beyond the 
cuive of the road. She found herself wondering if he 
had told Ethel about her; she shut the thought out 
because she felt that it was disloyal. But she knew 
in her heart that Clay had not told her. 

“Let us go back,” she said to Clay that night. 

‘Back where?” 

“To the hacienda and my father.” 

He turned and looked at_ her. 
dressed up like that?” he asked. 

“T—I— Don’t you like me to be dressed so?” 

He did not answer, 

Let us go back.” Wanda said, again. 


“Why are you 


“No,” he said, “we can’t go back now.’ 
So Wanda sat by the window and watched the 
white women passing by. She marveled at their 


eternal youth, their joyousness, a certain subtlety 
that she sensed in them, 

“T cannot be like them,” she would say again and 
again. “It is all wrong. Why should I try?” 

She remembered parading before her mirror, wear- 
ig her mother’s jewels. She thought of the old 
squaw bent over her work, of her tired face, old and 
brown, like the fallen leaves of the tamarind... . 
And she waited, every day, for Clay to ride by with 
Kithel Carter. She waited. numbed, not suffering— 
fascinated, an outsider watching a terrible thing. She 
did not hate Ethel. Whatever barriers of caste, of 
breeding, of civilization stood between them, they were 


alike. When she looked up at Clay from under the 
shadow of her wide riding-hat, Wanda understood. 


Sometimes she was sorry for her. 

One night she sat by her window, her hands 
clasped around her knees, rocking a little backward 
and forward. She tried to think things out. She 
thought of the white men, of their delicate white 
skin, of the color in their faces, which was like the 
color of the pomegranate flowers. Clay had flung his 


coat across the foot of the bed, and she reached out 
for it in the darkness. She held it in her arms, bury- 
ing her face in it. 

"Phe ‘next day Clay rode by with Ethel in the early 
morning. The girl wore some blue desert flowers in 
her belt, and Wanda knew that he had given them to 
her. When they had gone she went to her mirror and 
i00ked at herself a long time. “I am beautiful,” she 
said. She caught hold of the enameled frame with 
both her hands. “I am_ beautiful,” she insisted, 
“and she is not. But of what good is it to me?—but 
of what good is it to me?” 

That night, less than a vear since they had ridden 
in from the desert, Clay came to her. She was by the 
window in the darkened room, the beaded band that 
she had been weaving beside her on the floor. She had 
not expected him, and’ she looked up at him, fright- 
ened, trying to smile. 

“T’ve—lI’ve come to tel! you something, 
and he stumbled over the simple words. 

“Yes.” She clenched her hands in the shadow of 
her serape. 

He bent over her, looking down into her eyes, his 
face close to her own. “I—I can’t,” he whispered. 
“T thought I could do it—but I can’t. I can’t do it—” 

She took his hands and held them tightly in her 
own. »“ I—I know,” she said. 

He knelt down beside her and buried his face in 
her lap. She stroked his hair, her fingers lingering 
over it. “ Caro mio,” she whispered. “ caro mio!” 

“Tt is not my fault—it is not our fault, Wanda. We 
are not to blame. ... I didn’t know—I didn’t know. 
It was all wrong from the beginning.” 

“Tt was all wrong,” she repeated after him. 

“ How was I to know. dear? I didn’t mean to hurt 
you. I thought ...I don’t know what I thought. 
Somehow— God knows I’ve tried. Wanda! Wanda—” 

“You must not cry, caro mio.” She waited, and 
the room was very still; the faint noises of the night 
came in through ‘the open windows. 

* T will go away,” she said. Her hands slipped along 
his arm until they found his fingers. She bent down 
and laid her face against them. ‘“ You have been 
good to me,” she whispered. 

* Don’t, Wanda—don’t!” 

She put her arms around him and pressed his head 
down against her bre: ast. * Do not cry—we should not 
cry. I ‘Will go away-—” 

“ Why—why did it happen, Wanda? 
—TI didn’t know.” 

She smiled down at him in the darkness. ‘ We were 
happy at the hacienda. You were very good to me, 
querido—but IT have no place here.” 


” 


he said, 


IT didn’t know 


She stood up, but he stayed at her feet, his arms 
clasped around her knees. “I can’t let you go, 
Wanda! I can’t let you go—like this—” 

“IT must go away,” she said.. She loosened his 
fingers and drew away from him. She felt her way 
along the wall to the door, and opened it softly. She 


heard him calling to her, but she went into the little 
unused, parlor, and sat there. waiting. 

After a long while she heard him go into the hall. 
He was saying her name, repeating it like some word 
that he had been bidden to say—but a word that had 
iost its meaning. Then she heard the door that led 
to the porch open and close. 

She went into their room and put all of ber things 
into the smali trunk. and locked it. She called the 
little Mexican girl and told her to put on her cloak— 
that she must go with her. Then she dressed herself 


in one of the dresses Clay had bought for her. They 
went out of the house, and the girl was crying. At the 


station they had to wait for a long time, and Wanda 
watched the hands of the clock move slowly around 
its face... . They heard the train thundering along 
the tracks. The girl gave her ‘the ticket and W anda 
pondsa the steps “into the ear. 

It was night when they stopped at the small station. 
She waited by the tracks for a- long time, watching 
the lights of the train die out against the desert. She 
went around the edge of the town until she came to 
the road that led to the hacienda. She was very 
tired . . . the road seemed endless. 

She saw the house and ran toward it, stumbling and 
holding out her hands. The gate was broken from its 
hinges and stood against the fence. She ran up the 
path, and the leaves from the pomegranate hedges 
rustled under her feet. The door of the house was 
wide open. ... Everything was very still; the 
branches of the tamarind trees swayed in a light wind. 
One corner of the house had fallen in, and the roof 
sagged above it. 

She turned away. Across the sweep of white desert 
the smoke of the wickiups hung like a cloud above the 
foothills. The sparks from the camp-fires gleamed in 
it, like small, golden stars. ... She went slowly 
down the path. 

She came to the camp at dawn. An old squaw was 
bending over her cooking-pots. Wanda spoke to her, 
and she looked up and answered, not knowing her. 
Wanda remembered that she wore the clothes of the 
white women, and she caught at the lace at her 
throat, tearing it. 

She found her father alone, beside one of the camp- 
fires. He was watching the rising sun above the sand- 
hills, and his eyes were tired and joyless. 

He saw her, but he did not come forward to meet 
her. 

She came and 
back,” she said. 

He did not answer; and she looked up and saw that 
his eyes were filled with tears. 


stood before him. “I have come 
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A scene from ‘‘ The Good Little Devil,” at the Belasco Gaby Deslys, at the Winter Garden 
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THE 


OUTH IN 


THE 


SADDLE 


The Democratic Victory of Last Year Means Obliterating Sectional Control of the Government 


WASHINGTON CORRESPONDENT FOR 


HE South is in the saddle, or, to 
K speak with a greater regard for 
strict accuracy, the South will be in 
the saddle after the fourth of next 
month, when Woodrow Wilson is 
~ inaugurated President of the United 
States, Thomas R. Marshall takes 
the oath as Vice-President and faces 
a Democratic majority in the Senate, 
and Champ Clark renews his fealty as Speaker of the 
House with a majority of his own party to sustain 
him. Twenty-nine years ago, when Mr. Cleveland was 
elected and a Democratic President for the first time 
since the Civil War sat in the cerule chair, the cry 
that the South was in the saddle was the tocsin to fire 
the patriotic Northern heart and it was, to shift the 
figure, the bogy to frighten the patriotic and to 
impress upon the people the dire days that had over- 
taken the country. I have recently been glancing over 
the files of some of the leading Republican papers of 
that day. They make amusing reading for this day. 
“The Confederate Brigadicrs” was a standing head- 
line, apparently, in half the prominent newspaper 
aftices of the North and West, and it was a pet phrase 
of the editorial-writers. ‘* The Confederate Brigadiers ” 
were in the saddle and they were going to ride rough 
shod over the supine North and the palsied West. 
Armageddon had not been discovered in that pre-Pro- 
gressive era, but the horrors of the débdcle were pic- 
tured with the lurid generosity of the most advanced 
Armageddonist of our own time. 

Among many other good things that will follow the 
accession of a Democratic administration, the fact that 
the South is once more in the saddle is not the least 
to be thankful for. Owing to the peculiar cireum- 
stances of American politics, Republican success al- 
ways means sectionaJism in. government, a regrettable 
fact that is glossed over by the Republicans and talked 
about no more than is necessary, but a fact, neverthe- 
less. The return of the Democrats to power breaks 
down sectionalisim, even although the preponderating 
control of the government is in Southern hands. No 
unprejudiced person will dispute that this is the better 
arrangement. When one section of the country is 
denied responsibility for the government and through 
its political representatives must content itself with 
obstruction and opposition instead of being permitted 
to take part in constructive legislation by being able 
to bring forward measures that will command the sup- 
port of the majority, it is not for the best interests of 
the people at large. 

There are only nine members of the Cabinet and 
there are forty-eight states, so that it would tax the 
ingenuity of a Solomon to give every state representa- 
tion or even to recognize broad geographical divisions, 
unless the President with Solomon-like wisdom fol- 
lowed the example of the Spanish government in 
Cuba during the last days of its tottering régime. 
There, as everywhere else, government jobs were few 
and the persons who would patriotically serve (with 
pay) were many, so to divide up the few among the 
many, When a man was appointed a clerk in the 
custom house, for example, he was given no fixed 
tenure, but after he had served six months he made 
way for another patriot, and in this manner the loaves 
and fishes fed the multitude; but as this is not Latin 
America, that method would hardly work here. A 
President, therefore, can only make a narrow selec- 
tion for his Cabinet officers, and as a matter of course 
tepublican Presidents treat the South as non-existent. 
In the present Cabinet the nine places are distributed 
among the six states of New York, Massachusetts, 
Pennsylvania, Illinois, Iowa, and Missouri, the latter 
state being the nearest approach to the South. New 
York has two members—Mr. Stimson, the Secretary: of 
War, and Mr. Wickersham, the Attorney-General; 
Massachusetts has likewise two members—Mr. Meyer, 
the Secretary of the Navy, and Mr. Hitchcock, the 
Postmaster-General; Illinois has Mr. Mac Veagh, the 
Secretary of the Treasury, and Mr. Fisher, the Secre- 
tary of the Interior. These three states furnish two- 
thirds of the Cabinet, the rest of the country providing 
the remaining three members. 

Without attempting in any way to forecast 
tovernor Wilson’s Cabinet, it is perfectly safe to say 
that it will be constituted on broader geographical 
lines than the one so soon to go out of existence, and 
that the South will not go unrepresented. There will 
be, of course, at least one member from the South—in 
all probability two; the country will not be surprised 
if President Wilson goes a little farther west than 
Towa in his cabinet discoveries; naturally the East 
will not be without its representative. 

In the Senate control is absolutely in the hands of 
the North and West, to the complete effacement of the 
South. The chairmen of all the great committees— 
and the real work of legislation is carried on through 
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the standing committees—are Republicans, and as the 
South does not send Republicans to the Senate, except 
by rare accident, it follows that no Southern man is 
chairman of any committee of importance. With the 
exception of the Canadian Parliament, where the leader 
of the Opposition is formally recognized and is in re- 
ceipt of a salary paid by the government as though he 
were a minister, the Senate is the only legislative 
body in the world, I believe, where custom holds that 
the minority is entitled to some consideration. There 
are certain so-called minority committees the chair- 
manships of which are given to members of the 
minority, but these committees practically never meet 
and have no work to do. Thus Mr. Clarke, of Arkan- 
sas, is chairman of that important committee on “ The 
Disposition of Useless Papers in the Executive Depart- 
ments ”; Mr. Johnston, of Alabama, chairman of the 
Committee on the “ University of the United States ”; 
Mr. Newlands, of Nevada, chairman of the Committee 
on “ Revolutionary Claims,” and so on. All told there 
are seventeen of these committees that are about as 
useless as the useless papers in the executive depart- 
ments which Mr. Clarke is supposed to * disposition,” 
and the way they came into existence throws an in- 
teresting side-light on the ‘“ courtesy of the Senate ” 
and the light regard in which the Treasury is held 
between friends. 

In the old days, when Washington lived the simple 
life and legislators walked in the fear of their con- 
stituents, a committee chairmanship not only conferred 
prestige, but carried with it certain perquisites. The 
chairman of the committee appointed its clerk, and 
the clerk was required to do the officia’ work of the 
committee and was also the private secretary to the 
chairman, so that the chairman had a private secretary 
paid at the expense of the government while the 
ordinary member of the committee had to pay his 
secretary out of his own pocket, and the work required 
of a Senator was so arduous and his correspondence 
was so large that it was impossible for him to attend 
to it without the assistance of a secretary or clerk. 
Some of the very hard-worked Senators with a pull 
managed to secure two or even three private secretaries 
by having an assistant clerk of the committee or a 
messenger put on the pay rolls, and although the title 
was humiliating the messenger was in-fact a clerk. A 
further advantage in being a chairman was that it 
gave him a private room for the transaction of his 
business and to receive his visitors, sometimes to enter- 
tain them at pleasant little luncheons. Technically 
every member of the committee shared equally in the 
privileges of the committee-room, but by usage the 
committee-room became the property of the chairman 
and the members only went there to attend com- 
mittee meetings, or they might occasionally use it 
by the courtesy of the chairman. The majority had 
sufficient committees to accommodate its members, but 
that left all the minority members out in the cold, 
and as a favor to some of the older and more distin- 
guished members of the minority these minority com- 
mittees were created to add to their convenience and 
make life as easy for them as possible. In the crea- 
tion of committees, like every bad habit, it is the first 
step that counts, and after one distinguished member 
of the minority had been given a luxurious private 
room and a clerk at government expense it was not 
long before other equally distinguished members of the 
minority considered that they were entitled to the 
same privileges, and as there is no bottom to the 
Treasury and no one ever knows what it costs to run 
the Senate, it was easy enough to add year by year 
to the number of clerks and messengers. The privilege 
of being chairman of a minority committee is of less 
value now than it used to be, as with the erection of 
the Senate office building every Senator, whether of 
the majority or minority, is provided with a suite of 
rooms for his exclusive use, and every Senator has a 
private secretary paid by the government. 

After the fourth of March, when the Senate is re- 
organized, the Republican chairmen of all the im- 
portant committees will be replaced by Democrats, so 
that Southern as well as Northern and Western men 
will have their full share in the responsibilities of 
legislation, and the legislative atmosphere will be less 
sectional than it is at the present time. In the House, 
owing to the control having passed to the Democrats 
two years ago, this reorganization has already been 
made, and with the meeting of the new Congress the 
Northern and Western Democrats will acquire addi- 
tional importance. While the House has in all fifty- 
six committees, only seventeen are really of the first 
order, such as Ways and Means, Appropriations, Bank- 
ing and Currency, Foreign Affairs, Judiciary, Military 
Affairs, Naval Affairs, Post Office, Rivers and Harbors, 
and a few more. The chairmen of these seventeen 
committees come from ten states—Missouri, Virginia, 
New York, Louisiana, Tennessee, Kentucky, Alabama, 
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Georgia, Florida, and Texas, their places having been 
won by seniority in most cases, although there are one 
or two instances of the unwritten law of seniority 
being ignored because of a man’s peculiar fitness for 
the work required. Virginia, Tennessee, and Alabama 
have each three chairmanships, New York two, and 
the other states one apiece, which shows a fair distri- 
bution and that no one state has been favored at the 
expense of the others. The East and the West have 
not sent many Democrats to the House in recent years, 
and the changes from those parts of the country are 
more frequent than from the South, which explains 
why all the important committees with the exception 
of two were given to Southern chairmen, as, other 
things heing equal, length of service is the decisive 
factor in the appointment. Mr. Fitzgerald, of Brook- 
lyn, is the chairman of the Appropriations Committee, 
which came to him as a reward for having served 
many years on that committee in the minority; Mr. 
Sulzer was the chairman of the Foreign Affairs Com- 
mittee when he was translated from Washington to 
Albany, and he was made chairman because he had 
worked his way to the head of the list of the minority 
side of the committee and therefore was the senior 
Democrat when the committees were reorganized and 
they passed into control of the Democrats. 

With the exception of the Ways and Means, which is 
framing the new tariff bill, and the Appropriations, 
which has to provide money for carrying on the govern- 
ment for the new fiscal year beginning next July, and 
the Post Office, Naval, and Military Affairs and one 
or two others engaged on routine and appropriation 
bills, the work of .he committees is not important at 
this session, as only legislation that is absolutely neces- 
sary is being considered, and everything else waits 
until the programme has been outlined in the Presi- 
dent’s message. But with the meeting of the new 
Congress the committees will have little idle time, as 
every bill, before it can be taken up in either House, 
must first be referred to a committee, and it is there 
that some of the hardest work of legislation is done. 
To make a speech on the floor in support of.a bill is 
a comparatively easy matter, but it requires’ much 
patience and often careful research and the :examina- 
tion of previous laws and judicial decisions to draft 
the bill so that it can be properly explained and 
receive the support of the majority and_ with- 
stand the assaults of the minority, and that is the 
work imposed on the members of the committee 
who are charged with putting the bill in shape 
and writing the report. Every bill is accompanied 
by a printed report giving the reasons on behalf of the 
committee, if it is unanimous, why the bill should 
pass, or why it should be rejected if the majority is 
opposed to it. 

With the Democrats in control in both Houses the 
work of construction will rest with them and the Re- 
publicans will have to content themselves with ob- 
struction. The Democrats approach their tasks with 
confidence and a feeling of being able to carry out 
the promises to which they stand pledged, while the 
Republicans, it is made clearly evident, are going to 
content themselves with being opportunists and to 
trust to luck to make profit out of Democratic mis- 
takes. That is the capital of the Republicans. There 
has never been a time when a political party was drift- 
ing so aimlessly as the Republicans are at this period 
in their history, when there was so little cohesion, so 
many differences of opinion, and no recognized, strong, 
resolute leader. Typical of this disorganization is the 
difference of opinion between Secretary Knox and 
Senator Root over the Panama Canal tolls question. 
Mr. Knox, the Secretary of State, and by virtue of his 
position second only to the President in the Repub- 
lican hierarchy, declares that there is nothing to arbi- 
trate at the present time and that the act granting free 
tolls to American coastwise vessels is not a violation 
of the Hay-Pauncefote treaty; Mr. Root, who was Mr. 
Knox’s predecessor in the State Department and is 
one of the President’s closest advisers, shows that he 
helds a contrary view by introducing a bill to repeal 
the clause to which the British government objects 
at the very moment when Mr. Knox is arguing with 
much technical skill that the British position is un- 
sound. If Mr. Knox is right then Mr. Root is wrong, 
and if Mr. Knox is wrong then Mr. Root may be right, 
but how are Republicans to decide when these eminent 
doctors learned in the law disagree, and why, they 
ask, should Mr. Root give Mr. Knox’s case away before 
Mr. Knox has been given a fair opportunity to prove 
that the United States has not violated the treaty in 
exempting its own vessels from the payment of tolls? 
The weakness of Republican team work has been the 
undoing of this administration from the first. It ends 
as it began, with the players playing at cross pur- 
poses instead of pulling together and having a common 
purpose in view. 

















The Gentler View 


BY FLORIDA PIER 
Awe of the Abstract 


THE average mind has a doglike at- 
titude toward the abstract. We like it 
as a faithful animal likes a great and 
titled person, not understanding why he 
is great, even ignoring the greatness 
through inability to take it in, but meek- 
ly friendly and very pleased for no pro- 
ducible reason to be near. The crowd 
that files into lectures on astronomy or 
other performances of an equal scientific 
aloofness is a nice, likable crowd, the 
members of which have curious excuses 
for being present. A very small group 
is at home with the subject, a slightly 
larger group is taking it in the grind of 
a student course, a handful attend un- 
willingly at the heels of insistent relatives. 
A very few go from sheer pose; their 
personal life not rendering tribute of ex- 
citing emotion at the moment, they are 
being literary in the hope that it may 
reflect some of its honor on them. But 
these added up into one group still con- 
stitute but a minority. Every one else 
is in a category in which every human 
has found himself at one time included. 
It is a category which requires a garrulous 
definition and some insistence as we would 
each contradict the terms on instinct. 

We do not expect to understand pro- 
found subjects; we do not even strain at 
listening. What we like and in reality 
go for is the privilege of sitting open- 
mouthed and muted while vastness floats 
on the air. We like the feel of it just 
as the dog likes to be scratched behind 
the ear by his noble master. We are af- 
fected with the same delightful drowsi- 
ness. We are soothed by the reminder 
that great things exist and are being 
dealt with. It resuscitates the belief 
which we have some trouble in main- 
taining, that the human race is a victori- 
ous force perpetually adding to its vic- 
tories, It is just such things as popular 
lectures on erndite subjects, eyeing the 
backs of encyclopedias, and holding pam- 
phlets explaining Kepler’s laws that give 
us a sustaining reassurance of order ex- 
isting, clearly incomprehensible, yet ex- 
isting, and as a final happy solace hob- 
nobbed with by a few. 

This, we feel, is precisely as it should 
be. Our lives are apt to whirl us about 
in a world made up of dissatisfying and 
futile spurts after nothing, so that our 
feeling of betrayed trust and cheer turns 
into a suspicion that silly, dreary be- 
wilderment may constitute life, This 
makes our relief in the law-abiding sun, 
moon, and stars, plus the man who dis- 
covered their ways and retained his sanity 
while doing it—a very natural and rather 
touching thing. We resemble the thou- 
sands who go and shake hands with the 
President, They wonder at times if there 
can be a government in our land, and 
their relief at reaching it by so homely a 
means as shuffling and then finding it 
smiling broadly during an interval in its 
gaily sustained existence is real and 
simple-hearted 

We take our celebrities in a little the 
same way and like a book the more for 
having clasped dumbly and even awkward- 
ly the hand that wrote it. The fact that 
we are so far below the pinnacles is what 
constitutes our need of being assured of 
their existence. We are so little proof in 
ourselves of the inspiring grandeur of 
things that it would be a sorry business 
if we could have no other, We sit in 
empty cathedrals, knowing nothing of 
beauty and little of religion, and we would 
be shyly pained if asked to explain our 
act, yet the time in the cathedral re- 
assured us. Untrained women read psy- 
chology and know they are getting an 
eightieth part of the meaning and that 
uncertainly, yet they have been in contact 
with a trained mind and have seen it to 
be of the same material as their, own, and 
they retain hope. 

We do not mind feeling humble or 
ignorant or knowing that we have far to 
go; it is precisely what we sometimes 
drolly bear evidence to liking, and what 
in our hearts we yearn to have over- 
powering reason for doing. 


Life at first hand is undoubtedly the 
interesting and educational way to have 
it, but it has the disadvantage of seeming 
very much like bothersome predicaments, 
while life at second hand, found in books 
and at the theater, is at that perfect dis- 
tance which permits us to recognize its 
extreme lifelikeness. The people who live 
fastidiously and neatly, who like even 
their great causes and passions to have 
a omy outline, telling where they begin 
and end, prefer life at second hand. They 
choose friends who will admire books with 
them rather than embroil themselves in 
the cantankerousness of a real friendship. 
They marry people who will thrust very 
little first-hand life upon them and leave 
them a great deal of blankness “to be 
filled up with pleasantly tidy theorizing. 

Tf one does not like to be physically 
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hot, dishevelled, and brawling, one enjoys 
even less a like emotional state. Our 
tempered excitements over fiction must 
seem very funny to people whose eyes are 
clouded with the heat haze of immediate 
experience. After a bout with real life, 
which we never remember to be real life 
until afterward, we feel jarred and mussed, 
as though we had slipped on a banana peel 
in public. We wish it had not happened, 
and try to imply by our manner that it 
did not happen, and that those who saw 
it were mistaken. Hardly any one intends 
to lives at first hand; above all, not we 
neatly emotioned moderns, It comes upon 
us from behind, and the first thing we 
know is a poignant need for tidying up. 
We feel outraged at having been caught 
up by a whirlwind of something vulgarly 
loud and uncontrolled. Abandonment 
strikes us as somewhat sordid. 

We are so little at home with strong 
emoticon that we never think of meeting 
it; we only collide with it, and there 
is all the picking up afterward that nat- 
urally follows a collision. Second-hand 
emotions are sometimes things to look 
back upon with pride; they are by way 
of being artistic achievements; but first- 
hand emotions are never precisely what 
we would have had them, and so at our 
firsl opportunity we deny that they ever 
took place. Such scurvy treatment of 
emotions should prohibit our ever having 
the chance of a second go at them. 





The Friend of the Family 


INNUMERABLE effigies of cats are to be 
seen in the ruins of ancient Egypt, painted, 
sculptured, cast in bronze, and modeled. 
They appear on the walls of the temples, 
on the lids of sarcophagi, on conis, and 
on papyrus. In the sands of Egypt they 
are found by thousands, and the mummied 
remains of creatures that were once alive 
and full of capricious gaiety are bound 
as carefully as a dead princess or 
magician with resin-soaked bands 
plaited papyrus. 

In Rhodes, in Thebes, and in the desert 
the cat was embalmed and buried with 
great pomp. A new era and new belief 
lost her her worship. But in certain 
countries the cat has always preserved 
her legendary dignity. The Mussulman 
remembers that Mohammed, when ready to 
pray, haa his sleeve cut off to avoid dis- 
turbing his cat, who was sleeping close 
to his breast. During the Crusades the 
cat appeared in western Europe. Later, 
in the seventeenth century, the cat was 
tortured on the Eve of St, John and at 
other times by an ignorant and cruel peo- 
ple. But gradually, by the power of her 
caressing tenderness and grateful attach- 
ment to her friends, she won a place 
among men, and the object of the venera- 
tion of ancient Egypt insinuated herself 
into the intimacy of writers, thinkers, 


a 
of 


women, artists, and people of critical 
tastes, Her silence and the grave and 


insistent persuasiveness with which she 
imposes her society upon the companions 
of her choice attract and hold the people 
of all countries. In the eighteenth and 
nineteenth centuries the rehabilitated cat 
entered literature under the auspices of 
all the writers. 

Apart from rare exceptions, due to nat- 
ural antipathy, the predilection of writers 
for cats is general. Every real literary 
man has his familiar cat rolled in a ball, 
pursuing his flying pen with wary eye 
or following it with light and discreet 
side pats. 

The cat is not a traitor. In some cases 
she is even more faithful than the dog. 
Affection for her friends is instinctive, 
and so also are her neatness, her coquetry, 
and her modesty, In all weathers and in 
all company she cleans her fur and her 
face, A trained cat prefers to make her 
toilet before a mirror. Man’s love for his 
cat is free from snobbery. The Persian 
cat, the cat of China, or the tailless Manx 
may be the object of our admiration or our 
astonishment; the common cat of our own 
household is the object of our love, 

Camoéns was too poor to buy a candle; 
he had no light but the luminous eyes 
of his cat on the night when he wrote 
his chant of the Lusiad. Idleness and 
agility dwell together under the velvet 
elt. of the cat; and her savage atavism 
is linked with gracious and grateful 
civility, Her ways are strange and con- 
tradictory. She creeps through the night 
like a shadow, ‘springs from the darkness 
as if electrified, and lies in the torrid heat 
like a worshiper of the sun, 





Alloys of Gold and Iron 


Tron and gold when melted together 
may be mixed in various proportions and 
hardened or erystallized. Alloys contain- 
ing ten per cent. of goid are harder than 
pure iron, but as the proportion of gold 
increases above that amount the alloy 
becomes softer. Silver and iron do not 
form alloys. 
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There's joy stored up for you in every grain of this 
bully tobacco—whether you light the old jimmy or 
rolla cigarette—every puff makes it more and more 
the tobacco that tickles your palate most! 
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handsome pound and half- 
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By living better, thus getting more out 
of life. S 


Will show you the way. Famous for its 
suceess in helping one on the journey 
thro’ life, to do more living by the way. 
Enables one to live better and longer by lubricating 
human mechanism. 
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Pruden System Buildings come 


complete in 
interlocking 
metal units. No framing. No wood. Permanent, 
yet easily erected or taken down. Strong, hand- 
some, durable as masonry. Write for catalog, 
giving name and model of your car. 
east of Rockies. 
5.29 W. Water St. 


Freight paid 
METAL SHELTER CO. St, Paul, Minn, 
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THE BOYS’ MAGAZINE — FREE! 


Send us the names and addresses af 5 boys (from 8 to 18 years 
old, and we'll send you a copy of this splendid magazine free. 
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How Americans 


Are Governed 
In Nation, State, and City 


By Crittenden Marriott 


Author of “ Uncle Sam’s Business.” 


With Introduction and Pedagogical Aids by 


Dr. James Sullivan 


Principal of the Boys’ High School, Brooklyn, N. Y. 


This is a modern and timely High-School 
text-book of civics which makes the subject in- 
teresting. Itisthe story of the plan and methods 
of American government, national, state, and 
city, told with the same simplicity and interest 
of style that marked Uncle Sam's Business. 
The plan is to picture government as it is, in- 
stead of devoting much space to ‘historical 
origins and evolution. Practical powers of the 
government are explained over tariff, coinage, 
railways, trusts, post-office, etc.; such prob- 
lems ‘as those of Inter-State Commerce, the 
question of rebates, and the relations of trusts 
to the public are defined. 

The authority exercised by the executive and 
judiciary is made clear, likewise the organiza- 
tion of the legislative, executive, and judicial 
branches, and the powers of state government. 
The last division of the book is devoted wholly 
to city government. Topical questions follow 
the chapters. 


CHICAGO RECORD-HERALD: 
“The best elementary book on civics brought 
out in this country.” 


FOURNAL OF EDUCATION: 

“Concisé and clear. Dr. Sullivan’s aid in 
the arrangement of the subject-matter along 
pedagogical lines the author recognizes as of 
the highest value. The author is to be. re- 
spected for his precision of statement and fine 
English. The book easily ranks among the 
best of its kind.” 


NEW YORK TIMES: 
“A text-book for the young that might be 
read with profit by men of voting age.” 
Correspondence is invited from superinten- 
dents and teachers. Circulars on application. 


HARPER & BROTHERS, NEW YORK 








FINANCE 


BY FRANKLIN ESCHER 
Money Rates and Security Prices 


THE PRESENT EASE IN MONEY AND HOW IT IS LIKELY TO AFFECT THE PRICE OF STOCKS AND BONDS 


| papel a bond and brokerage house, 
s3or any other user of capital, for that 
matter, goes to a bank and agrees 
to pay a fixed rate of interest for a 
;.oan running for a certain number 
of months, it does so because it 
iligures that the cost of the money 
Sat the fixed rate will be less than 
if it is borrowed on a day-to-day 
basis. A time, in other words, when large users of 
money in Wall Street or elsewhere are willing to pay, 
say, six per cent. for four months’ money, is a time 
when they figure that the average rate for call- 
money for the next four months is going to run con- 
siderably higher. 

Back in December Wall Street houses were paying 
full six per cent. for four months’ money—that is to 
say, for loans running into next April—and were glad 
to get it at that. 

Present conditions of ease in the money-market are, 
in other words, a good deal of a surprise. That rates 
should run off after the first of the year is natural 
enough and entirely according to precedent. But that 
call-money in almost unlimited amount should be 
going begging at less than three per cent., that bank 
reserves at New York should be rapidly approaching 
the condition which the financial writers love to de- 
seribe as “ plethoric,” that we should actually be 
exporting gold in large amount—this, certainly, is a 
state of things which the “Street” did not foresee. 
What was expected in the way of money-market con- 
ditions is indeed so very different from what is being 
realized that a good deal of attention is now being 
paid to money conditions and their probable effect on 
security prices. More than one Wall Street house, not 
over-enthusiastic up to now over the outlook, is ad- 
vising its clients that the change in money-market 
conditions will operate strongly to raise the price 
of both stocks and bonds. 

High money was expected; 
low and any amount of money is to be had; ergo, 
security prices are bound to rise. Sounds logical 
enough, but.-unfortunately, before that conclusion is 
reached, one or two other things have got to be con- 
sidered. How about this sudden ease, in the first 
place, in the money-market ?—what has brought it 
about? Then. can it be expected to last? January 
has been a month of rates very much lower ,than any- 
body thought they would be, but how about the next 
two or three months? Is the money-market really as 
easy as it seems, or may it be that current low rates 
are merely the result of a combination of circum- 
stances temporary in their influence? Because money- 
rates are low in January it is by no means said that 
they will be low in March or April. Is this not, per- 
haps, to be another of the years which have opened 
with money in full supply, only, a few months along, 
to have thie money situation “tighten up” and the 
banks charge a high rate for accommodation? 

Let us consider first what is responsible for the 
present ease in money. Where did Wall Street go 
astray in its estimates? Primarily in the amount of 
money it figured the interior would send back into 
the big cities after the first of the year. Crop-moving 
being completed, it was to be expected, of course, that 
a good deal of currency would come back from the 
rural districts. But with business as active as repre- 
sented it was figured that the interior would continue 
to have pretty good use for funds. Certainly no such 
deluge of cash as has poured into New York and the 
other big cities was looked for. 

Cash receipts at primary points during the past 
few weeks have had the result of driving money rates 
to a low level, but the inpour of currency has been 
regarded with anything but unmixed satisfaction. It 
means one thing and one thing only, and that is that 
either a decided slackening in general business is 
under way out through the country or else that busi- 
ness never wes as active as was generally supposed. 
Low money rates in themselves are, of course, an 
influence toward higher security prices; but when, 
as at present, it is only too plain that the reason 
cash is plentiful and rates are low is because business 
is falling off, the stimulating effect of the low rates 
is not likely to be so very great. 

In the second place, is the present low level of 
money merely a temporary condition or is it likely that 
two months from now or three months from now 
funds will still be obtainable on the present exceed- 
ingly easy terms? That depends, it is now generally 
admitted, upon the extent of the reaction in business. 
Trade has at no time during the past six months been 
as active as a good many people have been led to be- 
lieve, but the volume of business has, nevertheless, 
heen considerable, and to carry it on has required a 
lot of currency. By any considerable retrograde 
movement in business, therefore, further large amounts 
of cash will be released and added to bank reserves. 
Granted that the trade reaction continues even to a 
moderate degree during the next two or three months, 
currency in large amount will surely gravitate into 
the cities during all that time. 

Even so, however, the fact must not be lost sight of 
that from several sources, other than business, heavy 
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demands will be made upon the money-market during 
the next few months. January alone saw the issue of 
almost a quarter of a billion dollars’ worth of new 
securities, and, while that pace can hardly be kept 
up, the amount of new issues for the sale of which a 
favorable opportunity is being awaited promises to 
bring the total for the current half-year well above 
all previous records. Nor are these issues of domestic 
stocks and bonds the only ones which the market 
will be called upon to absorb. 
clusion of peace between Turkey and the Balkan Allies 
at least half a billion dollars of foreign government 
bonds will be issued, a very considerable proportion of 
them in this market. 

Another thing to be seriously considered from a 
money-market standpoint is the effect of the current 
outflow of gold. Because of the flow of currency 
into the New York market from the interior, the loss 
of the twelve million dollars in gold which have been 
shipped away to Paris and Argentina has exerted 
little or no effect on money-rates. If continued, how- 
ever, this outflow of gold is bound to exert a very 
great effect. As long as cash keeps flowing into the 
cities from the interior the gold we are shipping 
abroad will probably not be missed. But let the move- 
ment slow down (as it is bound soon to do) and the 
amount taken out of bank reserves by gold exports no 
longer be made good by receipts of cash from the in- 


terior, and the situation will very soon change. This 
gold we have been so freely sending abroad, it must 


be borne in mind, is simply money which the interior 
doesn’t at the moment need. Let a demand for cash 
arise and the inland banks begin calling upon the de- 
posits they have in the cities, and the fact that so 
much of this cash has been sent away will quickly 
cnough make itself felt in a rise in money rates. 

Were the banks of the country in a strong position 
as regards reserves, the loss ‘of fifteen or twenty 
millions in gold or even twice that amount would 
make little difference one way or the other. Un- 
fortunately, however, the reserve position of the banks 
as a whole is anything but strong. According to the 
Comptroller of the Currency’s last statement, the in- 
crease in the loans of the country’s national banks 
during 1912 amounted to four hundred million dollars, 
while cash holdings during the same period actually 
showed a decrease. That, coming on top of a similar 
movement the year before, resulted in a reduction 
of the percentage of reserve to liabilities, for all the 
national banks, to 20.35—a very low figure—lower, 
indeed, than that touched just before the panic. At the 
end of 1906, one of the most active business years the 
country has ever seen and the year in which ceall- 
money loaned up to 100 per cent., the percentage of 
the banks’ reserves to their liabilities stood at 20.80— 
considerably above where it stands to-day. 

The fact, therefore, that money-rates are low at 
present doesn’t necessarily mean a long period of easy 
conditions ahead. Even if business does continue to 
react and a further large amount of cash -is released, 
prospective demands upon the money-market are such 
that continuance of low rates for any great length of 
time can hardly be expected. What seems to have 
happened is that a combination of circumstances has 
operated to bring about, for the moment, a condition 
of great ease, which will be followed, and in the not 
distant future, by a period of very much firmer rates. 

But whatever the future course of the money-market 
may be, the fact remains that money is exceedingly 
plentiful and cheap at the present. time, and that this 
in itself is a security-market influence of very great 
importance. 

In the first place. to a number of the “ pools” in 
various stocks which were put out of business by the 
squeeze in money in December, the present money- 
inarket means the opportunity to resume active opera- 
tions. When call-money ran up to twenty per cent., 
more than one pool sold out and wound up its affairs 
entirely, but in a good many instances it was simply 
a case of lving back and doing nothing until money 
conditions worked around into better shape. That 
having now happened, it is only to be expected that 
some of these pools will come to life and again begin 
active operations. Certainly they cannot expect easier 
money conditions than those’ now _ prevailing—six 
inonths’ money, for example, obtainable on the kind 
of collateral most of them have to offer, at less than 
four per cent. 

Nor is the fact that most of the managers of these 
various pools are astute market operators and fully 
cognizant of the fact that the current ease in the 
money-market is not likely to last long, any deterrent 
to the resumption of ictivity. Quite the contrary. 
Few of the poels carried over from last year got their 
stocks at prices as low as those prevailing at present. 
In the great majority of cases there are losses to be 
made up—losses which managers are likely to figure 
can better be made up while there is a full supply of 
money to work with than after the money situation 
has tightened up again. Quite comprehensible, there- 
fore, is the stir in some of the stocks in which pools 
are known to exist. 

As to activity likely to be started among commis- 
sion-house customers by the low rates for money pre- 
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vailing, no great expectations seem to be justified. 
Some of the bigger operators for whom time money 
is especially procured by their brokers, and who are 
guaranteed that they will not be charged more than a 
certain rate of interest, may be tempted back into the 
market, but the rank and file of margin traders are 
still frightened by their experience of a month ago, 
and are not taking chances on having it repeated. 
Rates are low enough now, but with the outlook as it 
is, how does the small trader know what he may be 
charged for interest in February or March? Having 
once committed himself and bought something, he 
knows that even though the market may go against 
him the only thing for him to do is to hold on and 
see it through. Which, if the money-market should 
happen to go back to the level touched in December 
and stay there for a while, might be a very expensive 
operation. 

Some increase in trading by commission-house cus- 
tomers has taken place, and if rates continue low for 
a few weeks more there will be additional buying 
from this source. But as a market influence it cannot 
be considered of any very great importance. Until the 
outlook is clearer than it is, it will take more than 
the fact that money is temporarily cheap to tempt 
the average trader back into the market. 

Very much the same thing applies with regard to 
that growing class of capitalists, large and small, who, 
whenever money rates go lower than the rate obtain- 
able from good securities, borrow heavily at bank and 
use the money to buy stocks and bonds. With six 
months’ money obtainable at less than four per cent. 
and any amount of good securities to be had at a price 
to yield almost five per cent., it might be thought that 
operations of this kind would be on a large scale, 
but such is not the case. When a man borrows time 
money in order to use it to buy securities for income, 
he has to figure not only on the difference in the two 
rates of interest, but on the price at which he will 
be able to sell out the bonds when his loan comes due 
and he wants to close off the operation. The ordinary 
risk that six months or a year from now the bonds 
may be slightly Jower in price. he is bound to take; 
but if there is anything in the outlook which makes 
it seem possible that the bonds may sell materially 
lower, he is likely to think twice before he goes into 
the deal. To make a clear point on the interest is all 
very well, but if in order to make that point it is 
necessary ‘to run the risk of losing two or three points 
on the price of the bonds, the proposition isn’t likely 
to be considered attractive. 

The thing of all things likely to hurt the price of 
good bonds is a high money-market. With the mone- 
tary outlook as uncertain as it is, therefore, there is 
bound to be a considerable element of risk in this 
operation of buying bonds with borrowed money for 
the sake of making the difference in interest. In the 
case of an outright investment purchase the risk can 
easily enough be taken—if the bonds happen to be 
down a point or two at the end of six months it makes 
little difference. But in the case of the operation in 
question, where the bonds have got to be sold when the 
bank loan runs off, it does make a difference. It makes 
so much difference, in fact, that bond-dealers report 
purchases from this source to be in very smal! 
volume. 

Similarly with regard to the investment of idle 
business capital in bonds. A good deal of capital 
ordinarily used for the carrying on of business has 
become available for this purpose during the past 
month, and unless all signs fail a further consider- 
able amount will become available before the winter 
is over, but the proportion of this money being used to 
buy bonds is very small indeed. More important, far, 
than any consideration as to income, is it that the 
business house which uses its surplus to buy bonds 
should be able at any time to turn its holdings back 
into as much money as was originally paid for them. 
Unless he feels that he will be able to do that, indeed, 
the business man is unwilling so to invest the funds 
ef his firm. More than one bond salesman lately has 
been turned down on the ground that with such uncer- 
tainty in the money-market as prevails at present, 
even the best bonds are likely to see times during the 
next few months when it may be hard to sell them 
for as much as they are selling for now. 

Finally, with regard to the effect of the present 
money ease on outright investment purchases by indi- 
viduals, it may be said that it is an influence of but 
little consequence one way or the other. Whether 
money rates in Wall Street are up or down, banks 
pay their depositors about the same amount of in- 
terest. A man having money lying in the bank ready 
to invest is not, therefore, likely to be particularly 
influenced by the fact that rates are high or low. 

Taking it by and large. then, the fact that the 
money- -market is a good deal easier just now than 
most people a month or six weeks ago thought it 
was going to be is not the bull factor that might at 
first be imagined. Cheap money, even for the time 
being, is likely to set some of the pools in action again, 
but outside of that seems hardly likely to start 
sufficient buying to have much of an effect on the price 
of solid investment securities. 
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The World’s Great Forests 








THERE is an immense and continuous 
tract of forest lying north of the St. 
Lawrence River, in the provinces of Quebec 
and Ontario, extending northward to Hud- 
son Bay and Labrador, a region measuring 
about seventeen hundred miles in length 
from east to west and a thousand miles 
in width north and south. 

By some it is held that a much larger 
continuous area of timber lands exists in 
the State of Washington and northward 
through British Columbia and Alaska. 
But this contention is limited to North 
America, for, it has been pointed out, 


Siberia from the plain of the Obi River 
on the west to the valley of the Indi- 
ghirka on the east, embracing the great 
plains or river valleys of the Yenesei, 
Olenek, Lena, and Yana rivers, is one 
great timber belt, averaging more than a 
thousand miles in breadth from north to 
south, being fully seventeen hundred miles 
wide in the Yenesei district, and having 
a length from east to west of not less 
than three thousand miles. 

Unlike equatorial forests, the trees of 
the Siberian taigas are mainly conifers, 
comprising pines of several varieties, firs. 


there lies a forest in the valley of the | and larches. In the Yenesei, Lena, and 
Amazon, embracing much of northern | Olenek regions there are thousands of 
Brazil, eastern Peru, Bolivia, Ecuador, | square miles where no human being has 


Colombia, and Guiana, a region at least 
twenty-one hundred miles in length by 
thirteen hundred in breadth. 

Then, too, there must be considered the 
forest area of Central Africa, in the valley 
of the Congo, including the head-waters 


ever been. The long-stemmed conifers rise 
to a height of a hundred and fifty feet 
or more and they stand so closely to- 
gether that Walking among them is ex- 
tremely difficult. 

The dense, lofty tops exclude the pale 


Use the 


Broadway Limited 
Between New York and Chicago 


It leaves Pennsylvania Station, in the 
heart of New York (one block from 
Broadway at 32d Street) at 2.45 P. M. 


to-day. Connecting electric train leaves 


of the Nile to the northeast and those of | arctic sunshine, and the straight pale Hudson Terminal (five minutes from 
the Zambesi on the south. According to | trunks, all looking exactly alike, so be- 


reliable estimates, Central Africa contains 
a forest region not less than three thou- 
sand miles in length from north to south, 
and of vast although not fully known 
width from east to west. 

The question which continent possesses 
the greatest fcrest has been placed in an- 
other light by an explorer who is compe- 


wilder the eve in the obscurity that all 
sense of direction is soon lost. Even the 
most experienced trappers of sable dare 
not venture in the dense taigas without 
taking the precaution of “blazing” the 
trees constantly with hatchets as they walk 
forward. If lost there the hunter rarely 
finds his way out, but perishes miserably 


Wall Street) at the same time. It 


arrives Chicago, Union Station, at 


9.45 to-morrow morning. 


Returning, it leaves Chicago 12.40 P. M., 


tent to speak of still another great forest | from starvation or cold. The natives and arrives New York 9-40 next 
region of the globe. This authority has avoid the taigas and have a name for morning. 
painted a vivid picture of the vast pine, | them which signifies “places where the c 


larch, and cedar forests of Siberia. 





mind is lost.’ 
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A BEARD OF BEES 





nificant, it is pointed out, compared with 


It is all-steel, all-Pullman with parlor- 


smoking or club car, 


drawing-room 
car, compart- 
and observation car — all 
of the newest and brightest design and 
electric lighted. It has a library of 
best current literature, and the 
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sleeping 
ment 


cars, 


dining 


cars, 


latest 


telephones, a bath, barber, ladies’ maid 
and manicurist, a stenographer, and a 
trained crew picked for their efficiency. 


It is The Time Saver de Luxe 


It makes the over-night run at compar- 
atively low speed over a rock-ballasted 
smooth-riding roadway which is the 
short line between New York and 
Chicago—the best guarantee of prompt- 
ness and comfort. The dining car 


service is exceptionally high grade. 


It presents Pennsylvania Railroad service 
in its very best torm—a service that 
has been the standard of America for 
more than half a century. 


It is the most convenient, comfortable, 
complete, and reliable service between 
New York and Chicago. 


PENNSYLVANIA RAILROAD 
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BEES SWARMING ROUND THEIR QUEEN, WHO IS SUSPENDED IN A CAGE FROM THIS If are 
MAN’S CHIN. A SHAKE OF THE HEAD WILL DROP THEM INTO THEIR NEW HIVE \| 
Some Pessimistic Statistics three feet. This certainly seems _ insig- | 


ESTIMATING the world’s population as 
1,500,000.000, the whole human race at 
present living could stand comfortably 
shoulder to shoulder in an area of five 
hundred square miles. 

Taking the number of generations in the 
past six thousand years as two hundred, 
the room taken by them all on the above 
plan would only be half the size of Ger- 
many, or less than the area of the state 
of Colorado. To bury all the people on 
earth would require a graveyard a little 
larger than that area. 

If the dust left by each body be esti- 
mated at one-tenth of a cubie yard, which 
is a liberal estimate, it would cover only 
forty square miles to a depth of about 








BEST WORM LOZENGES for CHILDREN are 


BROWN'S VERMIFUGE COMFITS. 25 centsa box. »*» 





the great coral reefs and other immense 
deposits built up by the shells of tiny 
mollusks. 





The Bulgarian Servant 

THe Bulgarians have a curious way of 
recruiting servants at two periods in the 
year. On St. George’s day, the 23d of 
April, and on the 26th of October the 
streets of the capital are filled with ser- 
vants who come to look for employment. 
The ladies who employ them pass by in a 
street reserved especially for this strange 
“market” and examine and interrogate 
the aspirants. The average wages is four 
dollars per menth, out of which sum the 
woman servant manages to save enough 
for a fair-sized “dot” on the occasion of 
her marriage. 











OF CONSTANTLY INCREASING 
POPULARITY HAVE CROWNED 
THE INFALLIBLE REPUTATION OF 


HUNTE 


BALTIMORE 


RYE 


Sold at all first-class cafés and by jobbers. 
WM. LANAHAN & SON, Baltimore, Md. 
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extra editions every hour 
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SANITATION BUG 
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The Grinding of Lenses 


By far the greatest quantity of high- 
grade optical glass suitable for lenses 
made in this country is imported from 
Germany and France. This glass comes 
to us in pieces a trifle larger than the 
size of the lenses to be made. ‘he two 
surfaces are polished sufliciently to enable 
the expert, as he gazes through the glass, 
to see that it has no defects. 

It is very important that before the 
actual work of grinding is begun the 
rough blocks shall be examined with the 
greatest care, since, if they contain the 


slightest veining or trace of unequal 
density, all work upon them will be 


wasted. Care must also be taken that 
the disks shall be perfectly annealed. “he 
test in this relation is made by polarized 
light. Two kinds of glass are used in the 
construction of lenses—crown and flint. 

Grinding is accomplished on an iron 
disk of the proper curve, revolving in a 
circular trough, which is placed upon 
what is termed a “stump.” This accords 
the operator perfect freedom of movement. 
Powdered emery and water are thrown 
upon the wheel from time to time. 

When the glass under treatment has 
been ground to approximately the re- 
quired shape, it is placed upon another 
slowly revolving tool, a finer grade of 
emery being used. From that implement 
it proceeds to still another, where it re- 
mains until very nearly the right size has 
been attained and the glass has gained 
approximately the required curves. The 
last grinding of all is the most impor- 
tant and, of course, calls for the greatest 
care and skill. The selection of the emery 
plays a very important rdéle in all stages 
of grinding, since a single mistake in this 
selection might vitiate the labors of 
months and, in many cases, absolutely 
ruin the glass. 

After the “ fining,” as the last stage is 
called, has been accomplished, the lens 
is taken to the polishing department, 
where work still more delicate is await- 
ing it. 

In the case of large lenses, polishing and 
correction are done on massive machinery 
installed in a room the temperature of 
which must be maintained absolutely 
constant. Such caution is necessary at 
this stage that even windows must not 
be opened, since a particle of dirt from 
the outside might play havoe with the 
bit of glass in the workman’s hand. It 
must be remembered that he is now en- 
gaged in an operation concerned with pos- 
sible errors not greater than the two- 
hundred-thousandth part of an inch. 

Coal-tar pitch and oxide of iron are 
now placed upon a revolving wheel. On 
this the lens is put. The workman holds 
it in his hand, as indeed he does for most 
of the time in all stages of grinding, and 
from time to time he adds a quantity of 
the mixture mentioned. 

When the lens has been polished to the 
right degree a rigid test is employed to 
determine that every curve is absolutely 
true to the radius calculated before the 
work was begun. The next step is to 
center the lens upon a machine that 
renders the edges of precisely equal thick- 
ness all around. 

The glass is stili uncompleted. There 
follows an operation demanding the ut- 
most delicacy of manipulation of the sur- 
faces of the lens in order that each: ray 
of light shall be brought to one exact focal 
point. 





Cold-storage Eggs 


In spite of all the jokes that have been 
made about cold storage, this method of 
preserving food has many advantages. 
In the case of eggs it has been shown 
that the cold-storage method compares 
favorably with the lime preservation meth- 
od, which is the one in most common use. 
After six or seven months in cold storage, 
the egg has not changed its appearance, 
whereas the egg preserved in lime has 
become yellowish. The egg in cold storage 
may be eaten from the shell after three 
to four months; in this time the lime- 
preserved egg has acquired a distinct 
flavor. 

The development of methods for attain- 
ing low temperatures has had an impor- 
tant effect upon the egg industry. Russia 
exports every year more than 2,830 mil- 
lion eggs worth $32,500,000. The impor- 
tation of eggs into this country amounts 
to $21,000,000 a year and our exports 
come to $1,700,000. Denmark exports 
35,500,000 eggs a year and Constantinople 
is said to import in cold storage 75,000 
cases, each case containing 100 eggs. 

However, the usual method for keeping 
eggs in cold storage leaves much to be 
desired. While the low temperature pre- 
vents the activity of decay bacteria, it 
does not prevent slow oxidation within 
the egg-shell, nor does it prevent evapora- 
tion completely. A French inventor, Fer- 
d Leseardé, has devised a plan which 
rcomes these difficulties. His method 
sists of keeping the eggs in an atmos- 
pre of an inert gas, as nitrogen or car- 








bon dioxide. This prevents oxidation com- 
pletely; and sealing prevents evaporation. 
The eggs are placed in tin cases, each con- 
taining 500 eggs. These cases are placed 
on wooden racks so as to allow free cir- 
culation of air between them, and each is 
further provided with a piece of calcium 
chloride which absorbs all the moisture. 
The racks with the tin boxes are now put 
into air-tight chambers from which the 
air is exhausted. This causes the removal 
of the little air that is inside the shell of 
each egg and any that may be dissolved 
in the albumen. The gas to be used is 
first sterilized and then slowly introduced 
into the chamber until the normal pres- 
sure is restored. The boxes are then with- 
drawn from the autoclave and the open- 
ing of each is soldered up; the boxes are 
now placed in a room having a tempera- 
ture of thirty-five degrees Fahrenheit— 
only three degrees above freezing. No at- 
tention need now be given to ventilation 
.or to the atmospheric moisture. 

The advantages of this method are that 
the eggs do not dry through the shell, 
they do not oxidize, and the flavor is ab- 
solutely unaffected even after ten-months 
of storage; and in this length of time the 
albumen does not become in the least dis- 
colored. 





The Indian and His Canoe 


WHEN the red man of the old type 
wants to construct a canoe, he fells a 
cedar tree or else seeks a prostrate trunk 
of the dimensions he fancies. In either 
case he proceeds to cut out a section of 
the desired length, peels off the bark, and 
hollows out the log, leaving a smooth sur- 
face upon the sides and bottom from end 
to end. Next the log is turned over and 
the outside fashioned. 

The log is hollowed by burning and 
chopping. A fire is built on the top and 
is so carefully watched and so skilfully 
directed that when the burning is fin- 
ished the big piece of timber is neatly 
hollowed, with wonderful symmetry from 
bow to stern. The whole concave surface 
is left so evenly and nicely charred that 
when the surface is worked down to the 
sound timber by the use of a buckhorn 
adze there remains but little alteration to 
be made. . 

The log is turned over, with the hollow 
side down. A slow fire is employed to 
shape the exterior and once more the sur- 
face is neatly worked until the sound 
timber appears. 

Since the coming of the white man the 
Indians have, for the most part, felled 
trees for their canoes with axes; but in 
the old days this was accomplished by 
burning and by stone implements, the fire 
being so handled as not to injure the por- 
tion whereof the canoe was to be built. 

When the interior and the exterior of 
the canoe have been finished to the lik- 
ing of the builder, his next step is to 
“stretch.” Without this operation the 
craft would be entirely unseaworthy. To 
make the canoe seaworthy, it is set level 
on a firm skid foundation and filled with 
water. <A fire is then built and stones 
of a red heat are thrown into the canoe 
until the water boils. This boiling is 
maintained until the walls of the canoe, 
which are more than an inch thick, be- 
come as pliable as sole leather and-capable 
of being stretched a foot or more beyond 
their normal width. 

The builder’s attention is now turned 
to the adjustment of cleverly fitting sticks 
put in transversely along the gunwale, in- 
creasing in length from the ends to the 
middle. By reason of these stretchers a 
cedar log of, say, two feet and a half in 
diameter will furnish a canoe of three or 
four feet in beam. The width of the canoe 
varies, of course, with the length. 

The sides of the canoe having been 
brought to the desired curvature, the wa- 
ter is then emptied out and the shell al- 
lowed to» dry thoroughly, but without 
cracking. 

The finishing touches consist of a smear- 
ing, inside and out, with fish-oil, together 
with artistic decorations in brilliant 
colors. 





New Chinese Currency 


THERE is being printed in this country 
a vast sum of paper money for the 
Chinese republic. ‘This is the first money 
authorized by the new government of 
China. In the design of this money China 
has paid a compliment to the United 
States in that it has made the American 
dollar the standard of value for this 
issue. The Chinese money is_ being 
printed in Chinese on one side and in 
English on the other, thus making the 
exchange of Chinese and American moneys 
easy. a thing that has been quite a prob- 
lem in the past. The new notes will be 
in denominations of $1, $5, $10, $50, and 
$100 and will bear the portrait of the 
philosopher Mencius, who stands in the 
estimation and esteem of the Chinese 
second only to Confucius. 
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Monarch 


© we extremely light action of 
the Monarch Typewriter en- 
dears it to all operators who use it. 
The typist who takes pride in her 
position finds great satisfaction in 
being able to turn out as much 
work, and as good work, per hour, 
toward the end of the working day 
as during the morning. Other conditions being the 
same, she can always do this ona Monarch. There is 


“No Three O’Clock Fatigue” 


for users of this machine. The mechanical reason 
for the Monarch light touch is found in the action 
of the Monarch type bar, an exclusive and patented 
feature which gives this remarkably light touch. 

We would remind the business man _ that 
Monarch light touch means more work and better 
work, because less physical strength is expended by 
the operator. Therefore, cost per folio is reduced, 
making the Monarch a business economy. 


SEND FOR MONARCH LITERATURE 


Then try the Monarch, and be convinced that Monarch 
merit rests in the machine itself, not merely in what 
we tell you about it. 
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Monarch Department 


Remington Typewriter Company 
(Incorporated) 


New York and Everywhere 











The Cradle of the Modern Bascule Bridge. 


The Famous Chicago River, 
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A Typical 


STRAUSS BASCULE 


crossing it at Polk St. in the heart of Chicago 


THE STRAUSS BASCULE BRIDGE COMPANY 
CHICAGO , 
Designing and Consulting Engineers 




















THE MAN WHO GAVE 
UNCLE SAM HIS DUES 


(Continued from page 12) 


hear no more about this fierce way of col- 
lecting customs. So there was not much 
change in the ancient methods, and the 
rusty customs sieve still let a great deal of 
Uncle Sam’s golden revenue drip away. 

Mr. Loeb felt the drag on the machine, 
and determined to remove all doubt from 
the minds of his men—also to remove all 
the men who had any doubts left. He re- 
ported the situation to the President at 
Washington, and received from Mr. Taft 
this reply: 

“Go ahead and hit fraud between the 
eyes, no matter whom it hurts. I will 
back you to the last. and no squeals on 
the part of the guilty shall have the 
slightest influence.” 

The word was passed. Every one of the 
three thousand inspectors, appraisers, 
weighers, clerks, ete., concerned in the 
collection of customs awoke to the new 
and startling condition. A young watch- 
man at the piers who hitherto had earned 
his pay by merely reporting for duty 
every evening and then going home to 
sleep, summed up the situation in a 
phrase. He said: * P’chee! Loeb’s on th 
level an’ he knows his business.” 

Customs revenue at the port of New 
York suddenly jumped from three million 
dollars a week to nearly five millions. 
And they have not dwindled yet, although 
nearly four years have passed. Incom- 
ing passengers, who used to yield grudg- 
ingly half a million dollars a year on the 
clothing. furs, laces, jewels, etc., that 
they brought heme from Europe, yielded 
two million two hundred thousand dollars 
during the first year of the new ad- 
ministration. Their payments have fallen 
off considerably of late because the pas- 


sengers have found that they can’t 
smuggle as much as one pin: but 


merchants who deal in the commodities 
they used to “bring in” report a large 
increase in their importing business. As 
for the detection and punishment of under- 
weighing and undervaluing in the import- 


ing business the mere mention of the 
frauds seems to fill the air with foul 
miasma. Three millions and one hundred 
thousand dollars have come in from this 
source alone. The two million dollars 
penalty recovered from the fraudulent 


sugar importers alone is still fresh in 
public memory. Besides all this, five 
million dollars in penalties has been re- 
covered, making a total of eight millions 
of dollars. 

The revolution in customs methods was 
not accomplished without tragedies, many 
tragedies. Some men were sent to prison, 
and some died under the ignominy of ex- 
posure. Two hundred and fifty of the 
customs men were either so incompetent 
or so deeply rooted in crookedness that 
they could not change their ways, and 
thev were thrown out of the service. 
There had to be a great deal of readjusting 
of the forces, of fitting round pegs into 
round holes and square pegs into square 
holes before the job was properly under 
way; but under the direction of the new 
Collector the job got itself done. The 
United States Civil Service Commission 
helped in many ways, giving Mr. Loeb 
considerable freedom in making promo- 
tions. The whole business is on an honest 
basis now, Mr. Loeb believes, and the 
government is getting its customs revenue 
in full and honestly. 

To look over the list of persons who 
have tried to smuggle silks, furs, laces, 
and jewels into the port of New York is 
very like reading a great social register 
of the United States, and most of the 
offenders have been the ladies—God bless 
‘em! They simply would not, could not, 
should not understand why they should 
pay duty on things they brought in for 
themselves. They never, never had paid 
and they never would—until the newly 
reinforced and cleansed customs machine 
caught them. Coaxings, pleadings, tears, 
threats, appeals to political “ pull,” all 
were in vain. 

“Be courteous to every one; don’t 
wrangle, but be firm,” were the orders 
from the Collector. Not infrequently it 
happened that the owner of a diamond 
tiara or a rope of pearls explained with 
the air of one who propounds an un- 
answerable proposition that she had 
brought in the jewels years ago duty 
free, having had the “courtesies of the 
port ” extended to her. 

“Yes, madame,” was Mr. Loeb’s in- 
evitable and smiling reply to this; “ but 
the law at that time demanded the pay- 
ment of import duty, and you can pay now 
for then. Of course the government was 
lax at that time in failing to collect; 
therefore the government will not seize 
the jewels as it would in a case of smug- 
gling, but will simply accept your pay- 
ment now.” 

The veteran travelers who had “ brought 
in” an over-supply of clothing, gloves, 
searfs, etc., year after year were infuri- 
ated when they found they had to pay 
duty. One old friend of the Collector 
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SAVED IN TIME, OR, THE PROFESSOR’S BLUNDER 


W. Heath Robinson in “* The Sketch” 
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The wisdom of age recom- 
mends to the action of youth 
the purity and the flavor of 


Old Overholt Rye 


**Same for 100 Years’’— 
the whiskey that has satis- 
fied men and warmed 
their hearts for over a 
century—one of the 
unchanging things 
of life. Distilled 
and bottled in 
bond. 


A. Overholt & Co. 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 
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BOOKS 


For the Traveler and the 


Prospective Traveler 


Roman Houways, by W. D. 
Howells. Covering a wonderful 
country—Italy, with various 


stops along the Mediterranean— 
in the wonderful way of Mr. 
Howells. Illustrated . . net 
Travelers Edition, leather . net 


PicturEsgueE Sicity, by William 
Agnew Paton. The best descrip- 
tion in detail of the most pic- 
turesque and interesting of Medi 
terranean Islands. Illustrated 
from photographs spon 

A Fantasy or MEDITERRANEAN 
TRAVEL, by S. G. Bayne. All 
the joy of a Mediterranean voy- 
age—and much friendly infor- 
mation as well—between book 
covers. Illustrated . . net 

LITERARY LANDMARKS OF 
FLorENCE, by Laurence Hutton. 


A guide to the literary shrines 
and a history of Florentine 
GERI Ee Sw Z 


LirERARY LANDMARKS OF VENICE, 
by Laurence Hutton. Similar in 
scope to “Literary Landmarks 
of Florence” See i ieee MeL 

DiscovERIES IN_ EVERY - DAY 
Europe, by Don C. Seitz. 
Shrewd humor—not a_ guide 
book, but a book to guide, by 
its observation of things one 
sees or ought to see . . net 

Tue RULERS OF THE MEDITER- 
RANEAN, by Richard Harding 
Davis. Snapshots of Gibraltar, 
Tangier, Cairo, Constantinople 
and modern Greece ... . 


$3.00 
3.00 


2.50 


1.25 
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dashed to a telephone on the pier and pro- 
tested that he would leave his trunks on 
‘the pier and the government was weleome 
to keep them and be this and that in the 
bargain. 

“Oh no, Harry,” Mr. Loeb replied. 
“The government doesn’t want your 
clothes. You go back to the inspector 
and tell him you waht to amend your 
declaration. He will accept the amend- 
ment. You had no intent to defraud. 
Pay up like a man.” 

And Harry paid up like a man. So did 
thousands of other travelers, when it had 
been made very plain to them that the 
good old days of yore were now gone past 
recall. A whole book could be written 
about the revolution in the customs ser- 
vice. Here is one item: three hundred 
merchants in forty-six different lines of 
trade came voluntarily to the Collector’s 
office and paid in more than three millions 
of dollars of duties that they had art- 
fully evaded. Perhaps they did not come 
voluntarily—not quite voluntarily; but 
they knew that the reorganized, revital- 
ized, customs service. was after them, 
and, like Colonel Scott’s coon, they came 
down. There was a golden thread of 
genuine sentiment in some of these cases: 
merchants whose boys were coming out of 
college and were about to enter their 
father’s firms made haste to square ac- 
counts with Uncle Sam so that the boys 
might start life in a clean business. 

Another party is in power, and Mr. 
Loeb is awaiting the day next month when 
‘he may turn over the office to his suc- 
cessor and go out into private business 
at twice as much salary as Uncle Sam has 
paid him. 

“In going,” he said to me, “I have only 
one regret—that I must leave the work 
I like and the men who have helped me 
make it a success. I hope we shall soon 
see the day—and I believe it is rapidly 
approaching—when executive positions in 
the government employ, requiring not only 
technical knowledge but experience to 
produce the best results, may be retained 
by able men regardless of party affilia- 
tions.” 





The New Catholic Bible 


WHEN the Order of Benedictines shall 
have completed the revision of the Latin 
Bible whereon it is now engaged, it is 
expected that the Roman Catholie Church 
will possess the best translation of the 
sacred books that has been made. 

The task which was set for the re- 
visers is the recovery, as far as possible, 
of the Latin version made by Saint Jerome 
in the third century. Jerome, naturally, 
had access to more and better copies of 
the original Scriptures than are now in 
existence. It is assumed that his version 
must have been better than those trans- 
lations made at a later time, and better 
even than those Greek and Hebrew ver- 
sions that have been copied time after 
time and are full of the errors of the 
copyists. The Latin Bible now in use 
in the Catholic Church was published in 
1593 by Clement VIII. after a commission 
had labored on it for forty years. 

Men are now engaged in this work in 
the various libraries of Europe where 
Biblical manuscripts are found. When the 
comparison of an ancient manuscript with 
the Clementine Bible is completed, the an- 
notated sheets are sent to the headquarters 
of the Benedictine order in Rome. This 
part of the work of revision will, it is 
said, not be completed for five or six years, 
and it will probably takes as much longer 
to make a scholarly comparison of the dif- 
ferent versions and decide which reading 
must be the work of Saint Jerome. 





Burned by Cold 


WHOEVER has applied a moistened finger 
to a piece of frosty metal in winter well 
remembers the painful experience thereby 
gained of the fact that cold, as well as 
heat, can blister the skin. 

During some experiments in the pro- 
duction of. excessively low temperatures 
Pictet, the French investigator, burned 
himself with cold several times, and the 
effects were so remarkable that he deemed 
them worthy of description to a body of. 
scientific men. 

It appears that there are two kinds, or 
degrees, of cold burn. In the case of the 
less severe “burns” the skin at first 
turns red, but becomes blue the next day. 
The inflamed spot swells, and a_ period 
varying from a month to six weeks elapses 
before the wound heals. 

When the contact with the cold sub- 
stance is longer and more complete a 
burn of the second degree is produced. A 
malignant and stubborn wound is formed, 
and the process of healing is very slow. 

A drop of liquid air falling on Pictet’s 
hand produced a cold burn which did not 
completely heal in six months, while a 
scorch from heat, acci1entally infliete*** 
the same hand and nearly at the > 
time, was healed in ten or twelve days.' 
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MARK TWAINS LIFE 


MARK TWAIN—A Biography: The Personal and 
Literary Life of Samuel Langhorne Clemens 


By ALBERT BIGELOW PAINE 


The Book of the Year— Verdict of Two Continents 


Brander Matthews in The New York Times 

“With infinite care and with infinite detail he traces 
Mark Twain’s career from the cradle to the grave— 
omitting nothing which could in any way cast light 
upon his character. . . . In these three volumes the 
record is substantially complete. In these: pages we 
have Mark Twain as he lived his long life. . . . Mr. 
Paine fulfills the first duty of a biographer. He is 
sincere, honest, frank—as Mark was himself. He 
has a superb belief in the nobility of his subject, and he 
paints him as Cromwell wished to be portrayed, with 
his warts. This is how Mark also would wish to be 
delineated, and taken as a whole the book completely 
justifies Mr. Paine’s belief that Mark was so big that 
there is nothing lost by revealing the infrequent little- 
nesses he chanced to have, the few defects, and the 
many inconsistencies. To know him was to understand 
him and to love him, and Mr. Paine will help thousands 
who already love him without knowing him to under- 
stand him as they never did before.” 


The Record-Herald, Chicago 


“For six years Mr. Paine has labored upon the au- 
thorized life of Mark Twain, modeling it on the large 
lines of Boswell, and the result is a memorable biog- 
raphy. It is a true and well-proportioned picture of a 
rare and complex genius, not merely a humorist, but 
a thinker and a faulty, large-hearted man of infinite 
human interest. . . . In these pages one meets Bret 
Harte, Warner, Howells, Aldrich, Holmes, Nast, Kip- 
ling, and a score of other noted men and women, with 
anecdotes of each in their relations with Mark Twain. 
I wish there were space here to say something about 
Mark Twain’s religion, which, though far from ortho- 
dox, was typical of his innate honesty. His clear 
statements on this and the other serious things of life 
are not least among the charms of his biography. Mr. 
Paine is to be congratulated upon putting a great 
man fully alive into the most noteworthy biography 
of the year.” 


The New York Sun 


“Mr. Paine has taken his function as biographer 
very seriously. He seems to have visited all the places. 
He has interviewed apparently all the living persons 
who could shed any light upon his subject, and has 
compared his subject’s recollections, where that was 
feasible, with documentary evidence of the times to 
which the reminiscences relate. What is even more 
of importance, he has remembered and applied Mark 
Twain’s aphorism that ‘he can only speak frankly, 
who speaks from the grave,’ and has delivered Mark 
Twain’s opinions upon high matters, upon which even 
Mark Twain’s courage did not suffice to deliver them 
during his lifetime. The result is that upon many 
matters of fact in the life of Mark Twain the reader 
of this biography knows more than Mark Twain knew 
himself, and upon many matters of opinion more than 
Mark Twain would have ventured to tell.” 


The St. Louis Post Dispatch 


“They are (perhaps unconsciously) such a record 
of American life, now surviving only in results too great 
to be wholly intelligent, as hardly exists in any other 
form. ... Mr. Paine has written a biography so full of 
the vital realities of American life that it is even now 
more important to read and understand it than it is 
to read and know any ‘standard history * of the United 
States in print.... But: in beginning to get an 
idea of what nearly everything in the United States is 
really about, begin with Albert Bigelow Paine’s story 
of Mark Twain’s beginnings in Hannibal, and keep 
on to the finis.” 


The Salt Lake Tribune 


“Tt is evident that the friends of Mark Twain made 
no mistake in selecting Mr. Paine to be his biographer. 
He bas so fine a vein of humor and wit, and it comes into 
such excellent play herein, that Mark Twain himself 
could have asked for nothing better than that the 
story of his life might be written by Mr. Paine... . 
Mr. Paine has done the finest possible work in this 
biography of Mark Twain. There is nothing left to be 

desired. Everything is here, and everything in the best 
possible form and in the most entertaining manner.’ 


Octavo, Uniform Red Cloth, Trade Edition, 3 Vols. (in a box), $6.00 net. 
Octavo, Cloth, Full Gilt Backs, Gilt Tops, Library Edition, 3 Vols. (in a box), $7.00 net. 
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The Republican, Springfield 

“The narrative of the personal and literary life of 
Mark Twain by Albert Bigelow Paine, which has just 
been published by the Harpers in three illustrated 
volumes, must take rank at once as one of the most 
important American biographies. It is certainly the 
most interesting biography of an American author, 
while regardless of restriction as to subject it need yield 
to few besides Nicolay and Hay’s life of Lincoln. 
Mr. Paine, who was given special opportunities in 
preparation for his task during Mark Twain’s last years 
and was made the great humorist’s literary executor, 
has played well his rdle as Boswell. The result is a 
narrative almost as strong in its varied human appeal 
as Mark Twain’s own stories, apt allusions to and 
quotations from which sprinkle chapter after chapter.” 


The New York Evening Sun 


‘Albert Bigelow Paine has presented an exhaustive 
history of the life of America’s greatest humorist 
that is destined to take place as the biography of Mark 
Twain. Not only are the three volumes to be con- 
sidered authoritative, but the work may also be called 
official. Mark Twain chose Mr. Paine to be his biog- 
rapher, arranged for him to live in the closest daily 
intimacy for more than four years, and placed at his 
disposal diaries, letters, notes, and the other collected 
data of a lifetime. . . . The result of Mr. Paine’s long 
labors is a biography that sparkles with Mark Twain’s 
sweet good-humor and sparkling wit.” 

















Mark Twain and Mr. Paine 
at Billiards 


The London Standard 


“A memorable book, vivid, picturesque, intimate— 
a live picture of the man.’ 


The London Truth 


**No literary biography of the last half-century, not 
even Forster’s ‘Life of Dickens,’ approaches in interest 


‘this of Mark Twain.” 


The London Times 
**As for this biography, the object of all biographies 
is primarily to give us a clear image of the subject; 
and by that test the book is a good one. We have 
Samuel Clemens in his habits as he lived, in all his 
moods.” 


The Westminster Gazette 


“Tn fact, he has had abundance of material, and he 
has used it with admirable skill. Although his work 
extends to over seventeen hundred pages, the narrative 
never drags, and the book will take high rank among 
the biographies w hich the United States has produced 


in recent years.’ 


The Pall Mall Gazette 


“This book is to Humor what Boswell is to Litera- 
ture. As we have seen from monthly instalments in 
Harper's Magazine, Mr. Paine has fulfilled his _ self- 
imposed commission in an appropriately broad and 
cordial spirit.” 





The Philadelphia Press 


“Tt would be easy to quote almost indefinitely from 
the store of anecdote these volumes contain: but ex- 
tended quotation is beyond the scope of the present 
notice. It remains only to direct the attention of 
readers to the delightful reminiscences of T. B. Aldrich 
and others of the Ailantic group, their relations with 
Clemens; to the chapters on his financial reverses, 
which seem to shed new light; and to the episode of 
the Kaiser’s dinner (Chapter CLXXIX), which ought 
to call forth discussion, if not elucidation, from sur- 
viving friends in Germany.” 


The New York Globe 

“Tt is the big American biography, because it is the 
biography of a big American. And we must believe 
it will take rank with the great biographies of the world. 
It is a biography to which Americans will be proud 
to point as the life of a typical American. . . . Mr. 
Paine has had rich material with which to work. But 
how admirably, painstakingly, and conscientiously he 
has handled it will perhaps not be realized until the 
very last of the 1,719 pages making up the three volumes 
is reached. Then you will know that you have been 
absorbed as in a story.” 


The Portland Evening Telegram 


“At last, the book we have all been looking for. 
It exceeds expectations. The charm of the text, the 
many illustrations, the letters and incidental writings 
hitherto unpublished, typographical neatness, all 
combine te make this personal and literary life of 
Samuel Langhorne Clemens one of the great biographies 
of literature. . . . The account of Twain’s death is the 
most touching bit of writing—no flourishes, just the 
story of the passing of a great but simpie soul by one 
who loved to sit at the kindly author’s feet and listen.” 


The Public Ledger, Philadelphia 


“In no biography yet written has the biographer 
more finely linked the various stages of an illustrious 
man’s career. Perhaps in no other career has the boy 
been so truly father to the man—with his hatred of 
tules and conventions, and his magnificent freedom 
of soul. But it is Mr. Paine’s singular merit to have 
shown the life of Mark Twain, and the most luminous 
product of the American soil, as so consistent a unit. 
It is a great biography, as true to its subject as it is 
true to its history.” . 


The Philadelphia Telegraph 


“Every one connected with Mark Twain’s biography 
is to be congratulated—the author, the publishers, and 
the public. Albert Bigelow Paine has produced a 
real biography that will rank with the best of its kind 
in fullness, truth, and sincerity. It is a real history, 
not a mere eulogy. And it is most entertainingly 
told. It has also been produced within a reasonable 
time, and yet with no evidences of haste or incom- 
pleteness. . . . The coming generation will thank Mr. 
Paine for having preserved such a record of such a man 
for them.’ 


The Edinburgh Scotsman 

“The chief charm of Mr. Paine’s work lies in its 
picture of Clemens in his old age, his fame won, and his 
struggles finished. The sketch of his character, 
daily life, and conversation here given is one which 
forms a real addition to biographical literature. It 
enables the reader to realize the features of a distinct, 
and, in many senses, a great personality. . .. Whether 
dealing with Samuel Langhorne Clemens in youth 
or in age, however, Mr. Paine always succeeds in make 
ing his subject interesting.” 


The London Telegraph 

“Tt does not seem possible to begin dealing with Mr. 
Albert Bigelow Paine’s biography of Mark Twain 
except statistically. . . . It is Homeric, as Lamb said 
of a certain entry about the consumption of porter. ... 
It serves that purpose which a good biography always 
should—revealing the personality and character of its 
subject as well as chronicling the data of his life-story. 
In this subtler sense, indeed, the work may be regarded 
as a triumphant achievement.” 


Octavo, Three-quarter Calf, Gilt Tops, 3 Vols. (in a box), $14.50 net. 
Octavo, Three-quarter Levant, Gilt Tops, 3 Vols. (in a box), $15.50 net. 
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Declaration of Policy 


ortHe MAXWELL MOTOR CO. 


INCORPORATED) 


To the Automobile-Buying Public: 





THE MAXWELL MOTOR COMPANY has acquired by purchase and free from debt the assets of the late United States Motor Company, consist- 
ing of the following plants equipped for the manufacture of automobiles and automobile parts and accessories. 


THE MAXWELL-BRISCOE PLANTS at Auburn; Maxwell-Briscoe plants at Tarrytown, N. Y.; Maxwell-Briscoe plants at Newcastle; Brush Manu- 
facturing Company’s plants at Detroit; Alden-Sampson Company, Detroit; 


STODDARD-DAYTON COMPANY’S PLANT at Dayton, Ohio; the Briscoe Manufacturing Company, Detroit; 
THE COLUMBIA MOTOR COMPANY at Hartford, Conn., and twenty-four branch houses established in various cities throughout the country. 
ALSO THE ORGANIZATION AND BUSINESS of the Flanders Motor Company of Detroit. 


THIS AMALGAMATION IS AS IMPORTANT as any yet consummated in the automobile industry. The Maxwell Motor Company, as now con- 
stituted, starts with clean slate, a cash working capital of three million dollars, no bonded debts, no mortgages, plants free and clear, and with 


assets, facilities and personnel equal to any other similar organization. 


The Maxwell Motor Company is now prepared for business. 


WE STAND ON THE THRESHOLD OF TOMORROW and have no interest in the past save to give service to owners of cars manufactured by the 
plants we have acquired. That responsibility is established and assumed for all time. Our business now is the manufacture, the distribution 
and the development of popular types of motor cars requisite to supply the universal demand. 

CIVILIZATION REQUIRES an efficient, durable, low-priced vehicle for its transportation and its pleasure. It will be the policy of the Maxwell Motor 
Company to meet these requirements even to the minutest detail. We have the experience, the ingenuity, the capital and the equipment to achieve 


these results, and we pledge ourselves to their accomplishment. 


SO MUCH IN BRIEF to the public, all of which has for its direct object the establishment of an absolutely flawless organization throughout 


the United States. 


a hl 


lo the Dealers Selling Maxwell and Flanders: 








THIS CLAUSE IN OUR DECLARATION is as vital as State rights and must 
have equity for its basis. 

SEVERAL HUNDRED MAXWELL DEALERS have applied to handle the com- 
plete line of motor cars manufactured by the Maxwell Motor Company, the sixes 
and fours. To these dealers we say in the open territory it is our intention to 
have the full line of cars handled by one dealer. 


PRESENT MAXWELL AND FLANDERS DEALERS will be given consideration 
and an opportunity to handle the new line of cars manufactured by the newly 
organized Maxwell Motor Company, providing that a readjustment of territory 
and other conditions can be brought about. Here are three illustrations: 


FIRST—IN TOLEDO the dealer who is selling Flanders cars and the dealer who 
is selling Maxwell cars combined their interests and thus acquired the sale of 
the complete line. In other instances the same arrangement between Maxwell 
and Flanders dealers in the same town has been effected with gratifying results 
and mutual benefit. 


SECOND-—-IN DETROIT, where the Maxwell Motor Company had acquired a 
branch house, we turned over to the Flanders dealer all the good will and the 
business being done by the branch house. Thus this dealer acquired the right to 
sell the complete line of cars and a profitable and extensive repair parts business. 


THIRD—WE ARE READY to make similar arrangements with either Maxwell 
or Flanders dealers so that they may acquire these rights and privileges in con- 
nection with the complete line in many other important cities throughout the 
United States, wherever the United Motor Co. formerly operated Branch Houses. 


TO FURTHER OBVIATE CONFUSION and insure a proper readjustment of the 
territory of Maxwell and Flanders dealers so that each may enjoy the full benefits 
through the sale of our complete line of motor cars, each individual dealer should 
address himself to the manager in charge of sales of the Maxwell Motor Co. in 
his individual district. These sales managers are located in the following cities: 

RALPH COBURN, BUSTON DISTRICT; P. J. Pollock, Chicago District; C. 
G. Jackson, St. Louis District; O. W. Klose, Minneapolis District; C. S. Wright, 
Kansas City District; J. W. Shelor, Dallas, Texas, District; J. M. Opper, Omaha, 
Neb., District; Branch House, Atlanta, Ga., District; C. F. Redden, New York 
District; E. G. Oliver, Philadelphia District; A. Burwell, Jr., Charlotte, N. C., 
District; E. M. Green, Pittsburgh District; F. B. Willis, Indianapolis, Ind., District; 
Chas. Booth, Memphis, Tenn., District; D. S. Eddins, Denver, Col., District; C. R. 
Newby, San Francisco District; C. E. Stebbins, Los Angeles District; L. H. Rose, 
Portland, Oregon, District; C. F. Stewart, Des Moines, Iowa, District. 


THESE DISTRICT SALES MANAGERS have been_selected from the former 
Maxwell-Briscoe Motor organization and from the Flanders Motor organization. 





To the Present Owners of Maxwell, Stoddard, Everitt and Brush Cars: 


WE NOW ADDRESS OURSELVES to the more than one hundred thousand owners 
of Stoddard-Daytons, Brushes, Everitts, Columbias, Sampsons and Maxwells 
now in use. While not legally obligated, the Maxwell Motor Company des rec- 
ognize the moral obligation to every owner of a car made by the above-mentioned 
concerns,. all of whose plants we have acquired. 


A COMPLETE FACTORY representing an investment of more than one million 
dollars in buildings, machinery, jigs, tools and fixtures, located in Newcastle, 
Indiana, the center of population of the United States and the center of owner- 
ship of these hundred thousand cars, has been set aside for the purpose of manu- 
facturing and supplying the repair parts necessary to cater to owners, 


IN ADDITION TO THIS central manufacturing repair parts factory, service de- 

ots, all of which will carry a complete line of repair parts, have been established 

in the following cities: Boston, Chicago, St. Louis, Minneapolis, Kansas City, 

Dallas, Omaha, Atlanta, New York, Philadelphia, Charlotte, N. C., Pittsburgh, 

Indianapolis, Memphis, Denver, San Francisco, Los Angeles, Portland, Oregon. 

These service depots will be operated under the supervision of the district sales 
managers of the foregoing cities. 

REGULARLY APPOINTED DEALERS of the new Maxwell Motor Company 
will have the preference on the repair parts business of the earlier model Maxwell 
motor cars. ‘The system will be comprehensive, the deliveries immediate, and 
any order can be filled. All dealers throughout the United States, therefore, can 
secure repair parts from these service stations or from Newcastle, Indiana, direct. 


To the Prospective Buyers of Our New Models: 





WITH A CAPACITY OF FIFTY THOUSAND CARS per annum, we are in a 
position to supply the buying public with the four types of motor cars now in 
general use: 

MAXWELL SIX—Model 50 (Seven Passenger Touring Car, $2,350), (here- 
tofore Flanders Model). 

MAXWELL SIX—Model 40 (Five Passenger Touring Car, $1,550), (here- 
tofore Flanders Model). 

MAXWELL— Model 35 (Four Cylinder Five Passenger Touring Car, $1,085). 

MAXWELL—Model 25 (Four Cylinder Five Passenger Touring Car. Price 
to be announced). 








THIS QUARTET WILL ENABLE THE BUYER to select from a range of from 
five to seven passengers, and from four to six cylinders, and from 25 to 50 horse- 
power, completely equipped in each case with top, wind-shield, speedometers, 
lamps, and horn. The sixes are electrically self-started and lighted. 

IN RESPONSE TO PRESENT DEMANDS for the season of 1913 we are manu- 
facturing the regular Maxwell Model 22 (a three-passenger roadster), the regular 
Maxwell Model 40 (a five-passenger touring car) and the popular Stoddard-Dayton 
Models 30, 38 and 48. 

THE MODEL 48 STODDARD will be equipped with electric self-starter and elec- 
tric lights, Gray and Davis System, for $200.00 extra. 

DELIVERIES on all of these Maxwell and Stoddard Models can be made at once. 


IN THE PAST, CUSTOMERS HAVE SUFFERED from misrepresentation on the part of manufacturers as to delivery dates, and dealers have been put to endless inconvenience 
and financial embarrassment because of conditions beyond the control of manufacturers. 


THEREFORE, WE STATE to the customer and dealer alike that deliveries cannot be made on the Models 35 (four cylinder) and Models 40 (six cylinder) until March, 1913; on 


Models 25 (four cylinder), June, 1913. 


THIS IS DUE TO THE FACT that the big Dayton plant will not begin shipment on the first lot of five thousand cars until March 15th, and the plants at Detroit on the 
shipment of the first lot of five thousand Model 25, May 15th. Deliveries on Maxwell Model 50 (six cylinder) can be made at once, as the Flanders plant at Detroit is 


operating on full time. 
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